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ABSTRACT 

The professional climate often experienced by women 
faculty and administrators is reported, along with some consideration 
to the experiences of graduate and professional students. Attention 
is focused on subtle ways in which women are treated differently and 
common behaviors that create a chilly professional climate. The 
information was obtained from a literature review, campus commission 
reports, and a numerous anecdotes reported during campus visits and 
in response to a call for information in the newsletter ''On Campus 
With Women. Included are suggestions for change, a college 
self-evaluation checklist, suggestions for a campus workshop, and a 
list of resources. Descriptions of academic women's experiences ar§^ 
based on actual incidents that occurred within the last few years. 
Concerns include: the small number of academic women, the confusion 
of social and professional roles, devaluation of women, collegiality , 
sexuality and attractiveness, sexual harassment, humor/jokes, men and 
women's communication styles, minority women, and women in 
traditionally male fields. Almost 100 suggestions for change include 
the following topics: policy; search, promotion, and tenure 
committees; special groups of women; and professional development 
programs. (SW) 
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Introduction 

This report explores the chilly -xofessional climate often 
experienced by women as faculty an<J administrators, and as 
graduate and professional students. It (^JCuses on subtle ways 
in which women are treated differently~^vays that commu- 
nicate to women that they are not quite firsr-class citizens in 
the academic community. Building on the Project's earlier 
leports on climate issues for students, this report is based on 
an examination of the literature, numerous campus commission 
repc^rts, and a large number of anecdotes reported to staff during 
campus visits and in response to a call for information in our 
newsletter. The rep>ort discusses common behaviors that create 
a chilly professional climate and includes numerous specific 
recommendations for change, an institutional self-evaluation 
checklist, suggestions for a campus workshop, and a list of 
resources. 

Many people — men and women alike — be^ ve that campus 
discrimination against women has ended. TFi. / see the abo- 
lition of most overtly discriminatory policies, as well as an 
increasing number of women in graduate school and as fac- 
ulty — albeit at the lower levels. They see women treated pleas- 
antly by men, and perhaps they see one or 'wo highly-placed 
women administrators. Thus, it is easy for many to assume 
that discriminatory treatment is no longer a significant problem 
for women in higher education. 

Certainly over the last fifteen years, the number of women 
students, faculty, and administrators has increased. Numerous 
anti-discrimination laws have been passed, and many policies 
and practices that once limited women's access to academe 
have been eliminated. Yet, despite many improvements, some 
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things have not changed at all:* 

• Women are still concentrated in a limited number of fields 
and at lower levels. Indeed, the pattern for women faculty and 
administrators has not changed for many years:' 

► The higher the rank, the fewer the women. 

► The more prestigious the school or department, the fewer 
the women. 

► At every rank, in every field, at every type of institution, 
women still earn less than their male counterparts." 

► Women have been less likely to receive tenure than men: 
47 percent of women faculty are tenured, compared to 69 
percent of the men.^ 

► The rate of increase for tenured male faculty has been 
greater than that of women. Between 1972 and 1981, the 
percentage of tenured male faculty increased by 17.7 percent; 
the percentage of tenured female faculty increased by 13.4 
percent. 

• It is uncommon for women to be department chairs, and 
rarer still for them to be academic deans. 

• For the most part, women administrators remain concen- 
trated in a small number of low-status areas that are tradi- 
tionally viewed as women's fields (such as nursing and home 
economics) or in care-taking roles (such as in student affairs 
and affirmative action) or in other academic support roles (such 
as admissions officer, registrar or bookstore manager). Women 
who are in more central administrative areas frequently find 
themselves locked into "associate" or "assistant-to** positions 
with little chance of advancing upward. 

• The hiring and promotion of women faculty and adminis- 
trators has lagged far behind the enrollment of women students, 
who now constitute the majority of undergraduates and an 
increasing proportion of graduate and professional students. 

• Although women earn approximately half of the degrees at 
the undergraduate and master's level, they earn only 32 percent 
of the doctorate degrees.* 

These problems are often intensified for faculty, adminis- 
trators, and graduate students who are also members of minority- 
groups. Compared with white women on one hand, and mi- 
nority men on the other, "minority women are the least well 
represented group among tenured academics,"^ and are often 
not retained or tenured as faculty or administrators. 

Clearly, the challenge of truly integrating women into ac- 
ademic life has not been surmounted by the passage of laws 
and the ending of many overtly discriminatory policies. Nu- 
merous reasons have been used to explain this slow progress: 
"In:sritutions are facing a budget crunch; it's hard for anyone — 
male or female — to be hired"; or "it's going to take time for 
the women in the pipeline to move up." The underlying as- 
sumption is that discrimination or other differential treatment 
of women is no longer a problem. Yet men and women working 



in the same institution, teaching or studying in the same de- 
partment, often have very different experiences from one an- 
other. 

The Chilly Climate 
for Women on Campus 

Although the dix)r to academe is now open and many ob- 
vious barriers have fallen, a host of subtle personal and social 
barriers still remain. These are barriers that laws alone cannot 
remedy; often they are part and parcel of our usual ways of 
relating to each other as men and women, and are so "normal" 
that they may not even he noticed. However, they nor only 
hamper women students* education, they also limit women 
faculty^ and administrators' productivity and advancement, 
and prevent institutions from being the best that they can be. 
What follows is an attempt to identify some of the ways in 
which women administrators, faculty, and graduate students 
face a chillier professional climate than their male colleagues. 

Most faculty and administrators wan ^ to treat their colleagues 
fairly, yet many — women as well as men — often treat women 
colleagues differently from men. Even those most concerned 
about equity may inadvertently treat women in ways that con- 
vey a p>owerful subtle or not so subtle message to women — 
and to men — that somehow women are not as serious profes- 
sionally, or as capable as their male peers* nor are ihey expected 
to be forcefiil leaders, to achieve at the same level or to par- 
ticipate in formal and informal professional activities as fiilly, 
as actively, or as successfully. 

Often partial acceptance of women on campus may be mis- 
read as fiill acceptance. While policies — and even attitudes — 
concerning women may be quite favorable, subtle behavior 
discrimination toward women may abound. Often these be- 
haviors are not seen as discrimination even though they fre- 
quently make women feel uncomfortable and put them at a 
disadvantage. Frequently, neither women nor those who treat 
them differently are aware of what has occurred; indeed, the 
possible lack of awareness by both parties is what makes the 
behavior and its impact so insidious. Certainly, individual 
white males are not always treated fairly either, but their sex 
or race is not usually the reason for the difficulties they may 
experience. 

In two studies focused mainly on the learning climate for 
women undergraduates, The CLjssroom CliTnate: A Chilly One 
for Women!^ and Out of the Classroom: A ChiRy Campus Climate 
for Women?, the Project on the Status and Education of Women 
identified a multitude of ways in which men and women stu- 
dents are often inadvertently treated differently by faculty, 
staff, and other students. For example, many professors — men 
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and women alike — tend to call on male st^idents more oft*^ n, 
to make more eye contact with male students, and sii on. By 
giving men the greater share of classroom attention, faculty 
unknowingly create a climate that suKtJy interferes with the 
development of women's self-confidence, academic partici- 
pation, and career goals. 

Many of the behaviors identified in those reports are not 
limited to the classrotm, but can also occur wherever women 
are on campus. Not ail of these behaviors occ.u? ^Jf vof f he time. 
However, our findings indicate that they are nor uncommon 
and that many, if not most, women experience th^m. 

Often, the behaviors themselves are small, and individually 
might even be termed "trivial'' or minor annoyances, but when 
they happen again and again, they can have a major cumulativ,'? 
impact because they express underlying limited expectations 
and a certain discomfort in dealing with women. Morcciv^^:. 
the behaviors happen to women at all levels — undergraduates, 
graduate students, faculty and administrators. 

Readers of the earlier reports wiJl recall some of those be- 
haviors (which are discussed and documented there in greatpr 
detail): 

• People often are more attentive when men speak and arc 
more likely to recognize male speakers, for example, by nodding 
and gesturing in response to men*s questions and comments. 

• Women are more likely to be interrupted than men. Further, 
when a man is interrupted, the interruption is likely to be one 
that builds on what he is saying. When a woman is interrupted, 
the interruption may be unrelated or trivial or destructive, 
such as "You look beautiful up there. You must have spent 
hours preparing for this seminar."* 

• In discussion groups, people are more likely to respond more 
extensively to men's comments than to women's. 

These and similar small episodes that occur in the course 
of everyday interchanges have been called "micro-inequi- 
ties" — behaviors that are often so small that they go unnoticed 
when they occur. Micro-inequities refer collectively to ways 
in which individuals are either singJecf out, or overlooked, ignored, 
or otherwise discounted on the basis of unchangeable charac- 
teristics such as sex, race, or dge. Through these behaviors 
people are treated not as individuals, but rather according 
to preconceptions about the groups with which they are 
identified. 

Micro-inequities often create a work and learning environ- 
ment that wastes women's resources, for it takes time and 
energy to ignore or deal with these behaviors. The chilly cli- 
mate undermines selt-estcem and damages profes.sional morale. 
It may leave women professionally and socially isolated, restrict 
their opportunities to make professional contributions, and 
dampen their participation in collegial and academic activities. 

Men are not the only ones who engage in the behaviors 
described in this paper. Women themselves may sometimes 



treat other women on the basis of their sex, race, ethnicity, 
age, physical disability, or sexual preference in ways that create 
a chilly climate. Minority men, as well as professional women 
in settings outside academe, also experience many of these 
behaviors. 

This report focuses primarily on women faculty and admin- 
istrators, and to some degree, graduate students. Specific ex- 
amples quoted or described are based on actual incidents that 
have (Kcurred within the last few years. (The reader may find 
it instructive to read these examples and ask how the incic^-'nts 
would appear if they had happened to men.) Some examples 
may seem farfetched or cnide. However, all were selected 
because they were typical of a particular type of behavior which 
was ft^quently rep>orted. 

The rep)ort is not meant to be definitive, for we have only 
scratched the surface of a large problem — a problem with im- 
plications that go far beyond the college campus. 

The Problem of Numbers 



lmagir\e that yoUf lawyer, your doctor^ your priest, 
rabbi, or minister, yom Sermtor and Representative, 
your mayor, the president of your irxstitution, most of 
its trustees, almost all of the deans and most of your 
colleagues were all mmen. How would you feel? ' * 

. . . lW}hen you re the first of your sex or your race in 
a position, three things cpply to you. One — ;you're 
placed under a microscope. Two — you re allowed no 
margin for error. And three — the assumption is always 
made that you achieved your position on something 
other than merit, 



The responsibilities of being an outsider on the inside 
are enormous, h often means that I am the only 
uKmuxn in whatever setting I find myself It means that 
I am often called upon to be THE WOMAN, I am 
asked to speak from the Woman s Perspective, as if I 
knew all women and their views. ' ' 



The chilly climate for women cannot be separated from the 
problem of numbers. Because there are so few academic women — 
particularly in powerfiil positions — women face many of the 
same problems any minority group faces. In a professional 
setting where men are the vast majority even a few women 
may be seen as too many. Indeed, a few highly visible women 
faculty or administrators on a given campus may lead to the 
misp>erception that "women are everywhere." This effect is 
exacerbated in the case of minority women, and is particularly 
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problematic because it leads to the mistaken belief that wom- 
en's advancement in general is solved, that minority women 
in particular "have it made/' and sometimes even to the fear 
that "women are taking over/' One woman president reported 
being instructed by her board not to hire any women vice 
presidents lest the institution be perceived as controlled by 
women. (She was subsequently able to convince them oth- 
erwise. ) 

Small numbers heighten the visibility of women. Their be- 
havior, both professional and social, seems to stand out; thus, 
they are often subject to greater scrutiny. For e:cample, tht-ir 
absence or presence at a meeting is more likely to be noticed. 
Often the lone woman, or one of a very few, is seen as a 
representative of her sex rather than as an individual, whether 
she raises women's concerns or not. Comments such as "It s 
nfce to have the woman's point of view,'' even though made 
with good intent, illustrate this point. In general, the fewer 
the women, the greater the likelihood that they will be viewed 
as tokens and in relationship to stereotypes about women rather 
than as individuals. 

Moreover, because the vast majority of women employed 
on campus are in positions accorded little status (such as sec- 
retaries, clerical workers, cafeteria staff) women faculty and 
administrators stand out even more sharply as anomalies. They 
may often be mistaken for support persons because these are 
common roles for women, and thus they may receive less 
respect from others on campus. 

As a result of the low ratio of women faculty to women 
students, faculty women often end up with a disproportionately 
heavy formal or informal advising load (even when the official 
number of advisees is the same as that of other faculty) because 
women students may seek them out or may be steered to them 
by male faculty. Women faculty are also often expected (and 
may want) to be a role model and to «^entor women students 
and may be criticized if they do nc: iarly, they may spend 
more time on committee work bt , of their concern to 
ensure representation of women on committees. This is es- 
pecially true of minority women who are even fewer in number 
and therefore in greater demand for these activities. Unfor- 
tunately, women with extra advising and committee obliga- 
tions may have less time for their own career needs, particularly 
research pursuits that bring greater institutional rewards. 



Women who turn doum. committee assignments often 
are viewed as ungrateful and not interested m advance* 
ment, whereas a man may be respected for refusing to 
take time away from his research. When more attrac* 
uve assignments come along, the woman who refused 
earlier twU no longer be comiderei Port of the reason 
for this negat}^^ re^^^nse to women is that they were 
wanted on the committ.'e for symbolic purposes and not 
for their expertise, and cnother acceptable female wiU 
have to be fouruL 



Add to all of this a lack of structural support for women's 
concerns on many campuses*** — such as no women's studies 
courses, or where they exist, limited academic and monetary 
support, and disparagement; no women's center or a badly 
funded one; lack of gynecological services for women students; 
no supports for those trying to balance a professional career 
with parenthcxKl, such as adequate maternity and child-rearing 
leave, child care, and flexible scheduling; continuing legal 
inequities such as salary discrepancies and sexual harassment — 
and the climate for women on many campuses feels chilly 
indeed. 

The Confusion of Social 

and Professional Roles: 

"That's No Lady, That's My Dean'' 



Women are more likely to receive compliments for their 
beauty, thei- sldi' m managing home and children; men 
are more likely to be praised for their intellectual en- 
deavors, as in the description of two graduate sti^lents: 
''She's an adorable f>erson.'' "He's a bright young 
man. " 



Where male faculty are concerned (parental status] isn't 
much of an issue. For u;omen faculty, it's major. If 
they iuLsist on time for children, they're often seen as 
less committed, professional, reliable, etc. 



All of us, to a greater or lesser degree, have preconceptions 
about how we expect and want men and women to behave. 
We are not surprised when men are powerful, assertive, am- 
bitious, and achieving, but we may be uncomfortable when 
women exhibit these traits and others that are traditionally 
thought of as "male" attributes. We "expect" women to be 
nurturing, passive, accommodating, perhaps not too bright, 
and so on.'^ Most of us are comfortable dealing with women 
in terms of our personal and social relationships to them as 
mothers, sisters, wives, girlfriends, and hostesses, but are un- 
comfortable when the social expectations do nor follow the 
traditional patterns. We have "rules" telling us how to treat 
women in social situations. Tl\ere are, however, few rules as 
to how to treat them in professional settings where they no 
longer fit many of the social stereotypes. Consequently, social 
etiquette, designed primarily to flatter and protect women, is 
often inappropriately interjected into the professional setting, 
as in the following examples:*® 

• Focusing on a woman s appearance and other personal qualities 
and relationships, rather than on her accomplishments, by in- 
cluding comments (even complimentary ones) during meet- 
ings, in introductions, letters of references*^ and the like, such 
as: 
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► "Pd like you to meet the lovely new addition to our 
department." 

► Inaletterofrefe rence: **Mrs. B. . . . mans^es beautifully, 
although she has three children." 

Such comments emphasize the "feminine" and sometimes 
the sexual over the professional attributes, and thus downplay 
a woman's competence. In contrast, men would only rarely 
be described in such settings in terms of their physical or 
parental attributes. (See Attractiveness and Sexuality, p. 9 .) 

• Addressing women by social terras such as ''sweetie/' ''dear,'' 
**Mrs." or *'young lady'' — words which undercut a woman's 
professional identity — especially if her male colleagues are beii>f7, 
addressed as "Dr." 

• Asking women to take care of minor social needs, such as 
expecting women, but not men, to write invitations or provide 
refreshments for department meetings or parties. 

• Using stereotyped u*ords to describe accomplishments or behavior, 
especially words that are not applied to men: 

► **She is charming with her students," rather than "she is 
an excellent teacher." 

► "She is difficult. It must be that time of the month." 

► "She is just an old maid busy-body." 

• Focusing undue attention on women's persorurf lives, e.g. , whether 
they are married or single, with whom they live, what their 
sexual orientation is, with whom they socialize, how they dress, 
and so on. This kind of scrutiny is not only burdensome in 
and of itself, but serves to shift attention away from professional 
performance. One woman reports that a colleague complained 
to administrators with rumors about her personal life At a 
subsequent departmental meeting she was questioned abou. 
her relationship with her husband. She states. 

While others were allowed to coruiuct thett personal and 
professional lives in private, mine was being regularls 
scTunni^eA 1 longed for the privacy which all the other 
members of the groups had bestowed upon each other, 

• Vietwng men and women with identical marital and parental 
status in very different ways. For women, the presumption is 
sometimes made that family responsibilities will automatically 
interfere with professional activities; for men the presumption 
is often that marriage and children will make for greater sta- 
bility and professional success. For example, should a woman 
leave a meeting early or request a change in meeting time, 
colleagues may assume that she must attend to children or a 
household matter, and her request is often resented. When a 
man does the same, the more common assumption is that he 
has some important matter to attend to, and that his request 
is justified. (Moreover, when a man takes on family respc^n- 
sibilities, especially if he is widowed or divorced, he is more 
often praised for doing so, and there may be far more accom- 
modation to his needs than to women with the same respon- 
sibilities.) Additionally, a married female graduate student may 



be viewed as needing less financial aid than a married male. 

• Presuming that the husband is the primary convributin and lead 
scholar when spouses collaborate or are in the same fieid. Women 
sometimes find their work described not in terms of its own 
merits but in compa.ison to their husband's, and in some cases 
of joint endeavor, it is assumed that the husband did the 
conceptualization, writing, and creative work. Even when the 
work is not collaborative, there may be an assumption that 
the husband really did the work credited to the woman. Even 
women graduate students married to students in the same de- 
partment sometimes find that their letters of reference focus 
on their husbands' achievements rather than their own." 

• Expecting women to behave in typically "feminine'' ways, such 
as being more nurturing and "motherly" to both students and 
colleagues, which subjects women to the classic double bind 
situation, e.g., "Motherly" persons often are not readily viewed 
as intellectually vigorous, yet if a woman is not nurturing or 
acts in other less "feminine ways," the response from students 
and colleagues may be angry or otherwise negative. She may 
be seen as "hard" or even as "castrating." Similarly, a woman 
administrator who speaks softly may be seen as weak and lack- 
ing in leadership ability. If, however, she is directive and 
assertive she may be seen as "the iron maiden" and/or "hu- 
morless," "unfeminine," or "simply strange."" Professional be- 
havior that is viewed as appropriate for men may be seen as 
"inappropriate" for women. Women themselves may also ex- 
perience the conflict between how they are expected to behave 
as women and how they are expected to behave as professionals. 
These contradictions arc apparent in the following. 

How To Tell A Male Academic 
From a Female Academic^'* 

He is aggressive. She is pushy. 

He's a stem taskmaster. She's hard to work for. 

He is good on details. She's picky. 

He worked very hard. She slept her way through graduate 
school. 

He loses his temper because he's so involved in his job. 
She's bitchy. 

He gets angr>'. She is emotional. 

He's close- mouthed. She s >w:cretive. 

When he's depressed (or hungover), ever\'one tiptoes past 
his office. She's moody, so it must be her time of the 
month. 

He exercises authority diligently. She's power mad. 
He isn't afraid to say what he thinks. She's mouthy. 
He follows through. She d(^sn'r know when to quit. 
He drinks because of the excessi\ e job pressure. She's a 
lush. 

He's confident. She's conceited. 
He stands firm. She's hard. 

He has good judgment. She has women's intuition. 
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The confusion between the social and the professional is 
also demonstrated at departmental or institutional scKial gath- 
erings: male colleagues (including male graduate students) will 
talk shop together while their wives are expected to talk to 
one another, leaving women professionals and graduate stu- 
dents betwixt and between. 

Many men may be puzzled about what it means to he a 
professional and a woman. Often, men who find it difficult to 
deal with women in positions of power, or even as peers, may 
focus on their social or sexual role, however inappropriate. A 
trustee asked a female dean at their first meeting, "Dc^ you ftx^l 
around a lot?" 

• When men are annoyed or disagree with a %vonv. j\ n whatever 
reason, they may suddenly shift their focus to her sexuality or social 
role: 

. . . JOjne woman dean . . . complained that some chairmen 
refuse to t3ke her seriously. When chairs arc late in submitting 
schedules ?.nd she calls them into her office, some emphasize 
her gender and ignore her administrative power: They do things 
like put their arms around me, smile and say, "You're getting 
prettier every day" or "You shouldn't worry your pretty little 
head about these things."^' 

► Women may be ndmonished by angry men with "Lixik 
here, sweeae" or "Listen to me, young lod^i," or "I)on't tell 
me that, little gir/." 

Whether we ourselves are women or men, and despite our 
conscious beliefs that men and women can share the full range 
of human attributes, too often when we deal with men and 
women in everyday situations the old stereotypes take over. 

Devaluation: Woman* s Worth 
In a Man's World 



One Board chair m New Jersey was asked why he had 
not assigned a new woman trustee with a Harvard 
MBA and fifteen years of experience to the finance 
committe. He replied, somcwhax puzzled, ''Why, I 
never thou^t of a woman for the finance commii- 



// 1 make any mistakes, people wiR say its because 
that's how uomen are. If I succeed at somethm^, they 
say Vm not like the other wcnnen. 



Women's roles in academe, as elsewhere, are often not only 
stereotyped but women are also devalued. Numerous studies — 
many in academic settings — demonstrate how the gender of 
a person influences perception and evaluation of his or her 
behavior and achievements.'' In one study, first done in 1968 
and then replica red in 1983, college students were asked to 
rate identical articles according to specific criteria. The au- 



thors' names attached to the articles were clearly male or 
female, but were reversed for each group of raters: what one 
group thought had been written by a male, the second group 
thought had been written by a female, and vice versa. Articles 
supposedly written by women were consistently ranked lower 
than when the very same articles were thought to have been 
written by a male. In a similar study, department chairs were 
asked to make hypinhetical hiring decisions and to assign fac- 
ulty rank on the basis of vitae. For vitae with male names, 
chairs recommended the rank of associate professor, however, 
the identical vita with a female name merited only the rank 
of assistant professor.^'' These and many other studies show 
that in academe as in other settings the same professional 
accomplishments are seen as superior in quality and worthy of 
higher rewards when attributed to men than when they are 
attributed to women. 

The ascribed reasons for the successes of men and women 
are also viewed differently. Men's success is typically seen as 
resulting from internal factors such as ability and competence, 
while women's success is often attributed to external, unpre- 
dictable, and uncontrollable factors such as happenstance, or 
that "They had to hire a woman." Women themselves may 
internalize this pattern, and attribute their success to outside 
factors such as luck ("being in the right place at the right 
time").'* Consequently, women's qualifications and accom- 
plishments are frequently not seen as reliable predictors of 
future success. 

Men are often hired (or accepted as students in graduate 
school) for their potential while women with the same cre- 
dentials may be seen as "not well qualified." Academe is fiill 
of examples in which male professors become deans without 
having served as department chairs, or assistant or associate 
deans, or where men from industry or government with little 
academic experience become presidents. These men are typ- 
ically highly qualified, but they are nevertheless being judged 
on their potential to learn their new jobs. 

The devaluation that women face accounts in part for the 
perception that women are not serious about thoir work. Sim- 
ilarly, rheir work itself may not be taken seriously by others. 
For a woman, too often the old saw still holds: she has to be 
twice as good to get half as far. 

Examples of how devaluation operates are as follows: 
• Women's accomplishments are sometimes dounfigraded or m- 
iialized when equal or even superior to those of vfiale peers. 

► A man is described as "serving on two departmental com- 
mittees and ei'en on one institutional committee," while a 
woman with the identical experience is noted as "ser\'ing on 
two departmental committees but only on one institutional 
committee."^ 

► A woman dean with tu o years experience is seen as mov- 
ing too fast," whereas a man with comparable experience is 
seen as being appropriately "on the fast track."" 

► A man with two articles in press might be seen as "showing 
great promise." A woman in the same situation might be seen 
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as "seriously delayed," and the articles not seen as either schol- 
arly achievements or as a sign of potential.'^ 

► Women administrators nay find that efforts at a more 
collaborative, open-to-discussion leadership style are perceived 
as a sign of weak leadership, although the same efforts mighr 
be praised if undertaken by male administrators. 

• Women's abilities are more likely to be questioned, subjected to 
greater scrutiny ar\dlor ignored than those of men. 

► Women may be viewed as having been hired or accepted 
as graduate students only because of affirmative action, the 
implication being that they are not as qualified as males. Sim- 
ilarly, women graduate students may be seen as having received 
fellowships or awards simply because they are "pretty." 

► When a male becomes a department chair, he is likely 
to be congratulated on his achievement. In contrast, when a 
woman is promoted to a similar job, questions may be raised 
about her ability, such as "Won't this interfere with your kids' 
schedule?" or, "Didn't anyone else (i.e., men] in the depart- 
ment want the job?"^'^ Although men may be kidded in a 
somewhat similar manner, the connotations are different. For 
men, the kidding implies "Aren't you too good to be an ad- 
ministrator?" For women, the message is: "Are you good enough 
to be an administrator?"'^ 

► Chairs of search committees may continually abbreviate 
the accomplishments and potential of women candidates while 
elaborating on those of male candidates." 



The search committee lists for each applicant the 
courses each ufould be expected to teach if hired. For all 
of the male applicants, several courses were listed. For 
the women applicants, only one course was listed for 
each, althou^ there was little difference in preparation 
and experience between the male and female candi- 
dates. 



In general, the more vague the criteria, the more likely that 
women will be devalued. 

► Women are often described in ways that imply that they 
are the exception to the "rule" that women are not as com- 
petent as men, such as a "qualified woman administrator" or 
"exceptional woman student." This type of comment is even 
more prevalent in the case of minorities. 

► Women's publications and professional achievements may 
be ignored or resented while men are more likely to be con- 
gratulated on their achievements. 

• Women s amversations with other women may be viewed as 
unimportant, while men's conversations are seen as important dis- 
cussions. One woman, for example, reported that if she was 
having a conference with a female colleague in her office, her 
male chair would not hesitate to walk in, interrupt, tell jokes, 
and so on; however, if she was having a conference with a 
male colleague, he would look in the door, apologire for in- 
terrupting, and leave. 
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• Programs, courses, committees, and other activities concerning 
wnmen may also be seen as less valuable than other similar activities. 

► Although there are an estimated 30,000 courses on wom- 
en's studies and approximately 400 programs in the U.S. in 
which Students can major or minor in women's studies, these 
courses and programs, as well as the integration of new schol- 
arship on women into traditional courses, may be viewed as 
trivial and less important than other curricular issues, or in- 
accurately categorized as "pc^litical" or as "easy." This type of 
criticism often implies that women's perspectives, lives, and 
accomplishments are not worthy of scholarly study in and of 
themselves and are not relevant to a fuller understanding across 
the disciplines. 

► Women researching women's issues often find their re- 
search discounted or regarded negatively in a tenure portfolio, 
as may minority women researching ethnicity and/or gender. 

► Support for women's programs may be minimal; service 
on committees dealing with women's concerns may be viewed 
as less valuable than service on committees that "deal with 
the real work of the college." 

► The issue of sexual harassment may be denied or seen as 
unimportant or threatening. 

► Work with community organizations that serve women 
or address women's issues is often given little recognition, while 
men's community service with organizations such as Kiwanis 
is seen as valuable.'*' 

► Women who raise concerns about climate issues are some- 
times treated in a dismissive manner: "Can't you take a joke?" 
or "Why waste your energy on such a trivial matter?" or "That's 
just how old Joe is — he'll never change.'"*''^ 

• Fields identified with women are often doungraded as in the 
case of home economics, nursing, library science, and student 
affairs. Women administrators in these fields often find their 
experience disregarded, as when institutions routinely overlook 
the dean of nursing or home economics when they initiate a 
search for women who can become vice presidents, provosts, 
or other top administrators.^' 

Collegiality: Can a Woman 
Be "One of the Boys^'? 



. . . Yet t/ie biggest obstacle women fr^cc [in advance- 
mentl is also the most intangible. Men . . . feel un- 
comfortable with women beside them. 



I wc^ . ... the first fuU-time woman faculty member in 
my department. There really was difficulty among my 
male colleagues in associating uith a vman as a col- 
league. I think they literally did not know how to talk 
to me, and as a consequerhre often just did not talk to 
me. They woidd ignore me. They woida : invite me 
ti^ have lunch with them, which was a very ordinary 
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experience there . . . they would walk past my office 
and ask the next person and never ask me. [Years later] 
I asked one of my colleagues why this was so. Ai\d he 
said, ''You know what would happen if I asked you to 
lunch . . . People would toUc''*' 



A key element of success in academe is coUegiality. Ad- 
ministrators, faculty, and graduate students need to be able to 
talk with others about scholarly pursuits, professional oppor- 
tunities, teaching, institutional politics and problems, and per- 
sonal issues — especially when something goes wrong. Many of 
the difficulties campus women face spring from the general 
discomfort that many men still experience when dealing with 
women as professional peers and women's consequent exclusion 
from collegial interchange. 

Each sex is often more comfortable with its own members, 
and the implications of this for women in academe are sub- 
stantial.*^ The discomfort of some men may make it difficult 
for them to mentor or sponsor women, so that women may 
be at a distinct disadvantage in professional advancement. 
Furthermore, because most administrators and faculty are men, 
men often have more knowledge about their institution and 
their field. They talk more to each other, often sharing in- 
formation and advice. They know one another better than 
they know individual women, and most important, they trust 
each other. These informal networks — often called "old boys' 
networks" — function in the office, at meetings and confer- 
ences, at lunch, on golf courses, during pick-up basketball 
games, drinks after work, social evenings, in all-male clubs, 
and the like. Women may be "welcome," but are often not 
treated as fiill members of the group; that is, they rarely, if 
ever, become "insiders," whether the group consists of ad- 
ministrators, faculty, or graduate students. 

Some men find it difficult to talk informally to women 
colleagues. Frequently, men "talk sports" as a way of estab- 
lishing contact with other men. They may feel (often correctly) 
that women won't understand their sports talk and they are 
not sure how else to make light conversation. Some men are 
comfortable with women primarily when women play a role 
such as the "mascot" or "dutiful daughter" that makes women 
less than equal as colleagues. Some men unconsciously expect 
women to act maternally and/or may be comfortable with 
women only to the extent that women give approval smiles, 
and verbal strokes. For similar reasons some men may have 
difficulty dealing with women who disagree with them or crit- 
icize their work. The same men, howev-* , may handle other 
men's criticisms with little difficult>\ 

The marginality of women is similar to the marginality of 
minorities. The perception of women as "outsiders" results in 
their isolation from their peers. Often they are ignored and 
left out of the day-to-day interchanges and given subtle mes- 
sages again and again that they do nor belong. 



The comhinati<m of imisibility symboUzed by the 'Fac^ 
ulty LxKkcr Room' Imale] and the higjk visibility of 
THE WOMAN adds up to an environment that 
makes growth slow and difficxdt. If women are set apart 
we are deprived of the warmth and acceptance that en- 
courages full human growth. When we exist as out* 
siders and are firrced to justify our existence or de/end 
our presence in the University, we cannot perform to 
our fullest.^ 



The following examples illustrate how women are isolated, 
ignored, and treated as outsiders: 

• Men talk less to women than to other men, and rarely include 
women in informal activities either on or off campus, thus making 
it more difficult for women to keep informed about institu- 
tional, departmental, and professional matters, to share a sense 
of coUegiality and be seen as "team players," or even to be 
known as individuals among their peers. 

• Somerimes men stop talking when a female collect enters the 
faculty lounge or lunchroom, or ignore a worruins attempt to join 
a conversation, thus reinforcing her sense of not belonging. 

• Women are often overlooked in numerous ways: 

► Women's comments are often ignored at meetings and in 
other settings. There may be a pause when a woman speaks, 
after which the chair responds to the previous speaker, or returns 
to the topic as if no one had spoken.*' 



. . . fOjne facidty member said she had recently been 
on a search committee where the two women candidates 
were treated '^HfferentW' from the four male candi- 
dates; th: u;oTnei? were asked nxany factual questions 
about thelir] university and were often interrupted dur- 
ing their responses. Male candidates, on the other hand, 
were allou'ed to ramble, to talk about noruicademic is- 
sues (sports, cars, real estate), to digress. They were 
encouraged to ask — rather than answer — questions and 
were rarely, if ever, interrupted. Because women are 
more likely to be grilled, they arc more likely to make 
nustakes, to become tense or worn down earlier in the 
day, and to be perceived as not being ''coUegiar' . . . 
because there is minimial, infomnal interaction. (A 
male, by the way, was hired.)*^ 



► Women report being overkxikcd when meetings are called 
(simply not being invited to attend). Additionally, men, but 
not women, may be routinely briefed informally prior to meet- 
ings. TTiough frequently unintentional, the former discounts 
women in a fairly straightforward fashion; the latter is more 
insidious, since women may u^aste time and energy gathering 
information about an issue that has already been decided. They 
then may attribute the failure to have their views considered 
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to lack of skill in personal communication and/or sense thnt 
their input was neither sought nor needed. 

► Minutes of meetings sometimes omit women's comments 
and even neglect to record their presence. 

► At times women are overlooked when institutional rep- 
resentatives to community and business groups are chosen, or 
when nominations for awards and grants are made, or when 
other opportunities for professional development ar»^< 

► Women may not be intrtxluced to other peopl 

• Women tend to get less feedlxKk than men, whether positive or 
T\egative, almost as if what they \) does not matter. Some men 
may find it difficult to be frank with women (perhaps out of 
fear that the women will "cry" or "get angry") or they may 
not know how to communicate evaluative information except 
in a tough "buddy" way with male colleagues. Women may 
therefore miss out on both praise and constructive criticism. 

• Men may forget or confuse the names of women colleagues more 
readily than those of male colleagues. 

• Minority women and disabled women often face a lack of col- 
legiality not only from men but from other women as well. Thus, 
they may experience even more isolation than their female 
colleagues. 

• Women's collegiality with oil\er women may be view^ed with 
suspicion. 

► Women eating together at a faculty club are often jokingly 
asked, "What are you women plotting against today?" If two 
or more women serve on a committee they may be asked, 
"When are you women taking over?" Although such comments 
may be made humorously, they nonetheless reinforce and/or 
reflect the idea that women are outsiders and perhaps not to 
be trusted. 

► Women collaborating on scholarly activities may be viewed 
as or kidded about being lesbians — as if they would not oth- 
erwise be interested in working together. 

• n;:?v?times men are colk^l with women but only when no other 
men are present. One woman faculty member stated: "Even 
worse, when they're in my office, they criticize sexist remarks 
that they laughed at during a committee meeting two hours 
earlier."^'' 

The lack of acceptance, coupled with isolation, makes it 
difficult for many women to evaluate whether what happens 
to them is a result of their sex, their position, or their own 
behavior. 

Attractiveness and Sexuality 

Too often people may relate to women in terms of sexuality 
rather than as professionals or students. For example, consid- 
erable inappropriate attention may be given to women's ap- 
pearance because our scKier>- puts a premium on women's sexual 
attractiveness: 

• Men and u^mien are frequently treated quite differently on the 
basis of appearance. 



► Women are more likely to be judged by their attractive- 
ness; men are more likely to be judged by their achievements. 
Sometimes the only praise a woman may ever receive from her 
colleagues will be comments about her appearance. 

► A woman faculty member who is inattentive to dress may 
find that her work is presumed to be sloppy as well, while a 
man's lack of attention to appearance may be more likely to 
be viewed as indicating greater attention to his work. 

► Women may be downgraded if they do not dress in a 
feminine style. They often report questions from colleagues 
and students such as "Why don't you wear a skirt?" along with 
queries aK^ut their sexual orientation. However, should they 
dress in too feminine a manner, they may be seen as lacking 
professional demeanor. 

• Women are often "*sexudized'' as illustrated in the following 
examples; 

► Assuming that women who collaborate with male peers 
are engaged in a romantic or sexual relationship. 

► Describing a woman's sexual attributes in letters of rec- 
ommendation or in search committees' evaluation of candi- 
dates. Weight and age may also be mentioned. 

► Describing women, including students, by a part of anat- 
omy ("a piece of ass"), as a food ("cupcake," or "sweetie pie"), 
or with other terms that focus on sexuality ("she has great 
tits") — words that hardly promote a professional image. More- 
over, these kinds of descriptions often make women uncom- 
fortable — regardless of whether the words are aimed at them 
or are used to describe other women, or whether the comments 
are meant as compliments — because they shift the fcKus away 
from women's intellectual and administrative abilities as well 
as depersonalising them. 



Sexual Harassment^ ^ 



Harassment on the basis of sex is a violation of Section 703 
of Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 as amended. It is 
defined as: 

Unwelcome sexual advaru:es, requests for sexual faivrs, 
arul other verbal or physical conduct of a sexual nature 
constitute sexual harassment when ( I ) sidmission to 
such conduct is rruide either explicitly err irr^ylicitly a 
term or coi\dxtion of an indiiidual's employment, (2) 
sidmissicm to or rejection of such conduct by an iruli- 
vidual is used as the basis for employment decisions af- 
fecting such individual or (3) such coruiuct has the 
purpose or effea of unreasor\ably interfering with an in- 
ihvidual's work performance or creating an intimidating, 
hostile, or offensive u.'orking emrronment. 

— Guidelines on Discrimination Because of Sex, 
Equal Emplo>Tnent Opportunity- Commission"^' 
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While it is beyond the scope of this paper to deal extensively 
with sexual harassment/^ such harassment is a serious prol lem 
for a sizeable number of women on campus, despite laws and 
the increasing number of institutional policies which prohibit 
it. Unfortunately, a number of men may have difficulty dis- 
languishing between friendship and sexuality and may misread 
the former as a sexual overture. Others may have difficulty 
seeing women in anything but a sexual role or simply abus** 
their power as a faculty member or administrator. Although 
sexual harassment can occur to women of all ages and regardless 
of marital status, single women, be they faculty, staff, or stu- 
dents, may be more prone to unwanted pressure for sexual 
activity. 

Two percent of all undergraduate female students experience 
the more serious forms of harassment: threats or bribes from 
faculty or staff for sexual activity. Approximately 20-30 percent 
(more than a million) report some form of sexual harassment 
ranging from leers to sexual innuendos to unwanted touching, 
and including bribes and threats.*^ For graduate students and 
faculty, the figures may be even higher. A study at Harvard 
University found that 32 percent of the faculty women with 
tenure had experienced sexual harassment; for untenuretl v Drnen 
the figure was 49 percent. '^'^ 

Unwanted sexual attention has a chilling effect on the learn- 
ing and working climate. Even women who are not harassed 
may avoid certain classes or interaction with professors who 
have a reputation of being sexual harassers. What distinguishes 
sexual harassment from "ordinary flirting" is the element of 
power in the relationship. The professor or staff member is in 
a position where he" can help or harm those whom he harasses. 
Refusing sexual demands, especially from senior facult> mem- 
bers, may jeopardize a woman's academic career or employ- 
ment. She cannot freely ch(wse to say "yes" or '*no" because 
unfair evaluations (or grades in the case of graduate students) 
may be given, and other perquisites withheld. '^^ Ignoring sexua! 
harassment may be mistakenly perceived as acquiesence and 
therefore may make it worse. Yet even if a woman takes a 
strong stand against it, her "no" may also be misinterpreted 
IS a "yes.'' She may feel uncomfortable, embarrassed, and 
ashamed as if somehow she was responsible for the harassment; 
yet she may also be fearful of b^ing seen as a "troublemaker" 
or as "unprofessional" if she reports it.^" 

Humor: AVhy Can't a Woman 
Take a Joke Like a Man? 



At department parties at different institutions uvmen 
have been gii»en as presents objects in the shape of sex- 
ual parts — as a joke. 



'The vast majority of sexual harassers are male. 



While humor i.s often used to lighten a subject or relax a 
group, humor also serx es many other functions: it reinforces 
group solidarity, defines the outsider or deviant group, provides 
a way to discuss taboo subjects and express anxiety, anger, or 
resentment, especially aK)ut and to groups that are seen as 
marginal or threatening. "^"^ Sometimes jokes or humorous re- 
marks that are demeaning to women may be told to women 
directly, or told in front of them, often without any awareness 
or concern that the "joke" may be offensive to women. 

Minority women may be subject to even more "joking" 
remarks, especially abt^ut their sexuality, about preference given 
to minority women, and about how "theyVe got it made." 

Sometimes a joke may be prefaced with "You girls probably 
won't like this joke," perhaps as a way of excusing one's self. 
However, such a comment makes it difficult for a woman and 
others to oppose the joke. It also communicates to women 
that the speaker does nx care if they are offended. When 
off-color jokes are told — jokes that typically portray women 
as sexual objects or that otherwise denigrate them — there will 
sometimes be a deliberate statement about not telling a specific 
"joke" because there are "ladies" present. Such a comment 
implies that women are not there as co-workers but in some 
other role, such as "ladies." Additionally, this sort of linguistic 
protection sets women apart; it is clear to them and to the 
rest of those present that the women are not part of the group. ^ 

When women indicate their displeasure at joking remarks 
that express aggression toward individual women or toward 
women as a group, the rejoinder is often "Can't you take a 
joke?" or "Don't you have a sense of humor?" — remarks aimed 
at making the woman feel that she is at fault, rather than the 
person who offended her. 

Other Fbrais of Chilly Behavior 
and Practices 

Unlike official policies — which are usually spelled out and 
publicly articulated — informal traditions and pracrices are rarely 
formalized and often operate below the level of consciousness. 
They are t>pica!ly based on the shared supposition that things 
should be done as they have been in the past — a past that 
assumed women's lower status and lesser competence, and 
denies the present reality of womei. in the workforce. 

A sample of other customs, patterns, and practices that may 
also have a chilling effect on academic womei. follows: 

• Appointing uomen faculty, administrators, and trustees to the 
less poM^erfuL ammiftees, especially those that have little insti- 
tution-wide or fiscal respc^nsibilit>', perhaps because of an as- 
sumption that women are not as competent in these areas as 
men. 

• Providing u^omen uith /eu'er budgetary and other resources than 
men of the same rank, or conversely, giving "token" women 
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more in the way of visible resources, hut less real power. Re- 
sources include items such as released time, laK^ratory space 
and equipment, secretarial support, funds for attendinj^ con- 
ferences, and general office perquisites. 

• Giving men priority access to typing and other office support. In 
some instances, more support staff may be officially assigned 
to men; in other instances, support staff may be ostensibly 
equal and "shared," but staff will give priority to men*s work. 
Women faculty at one institution reported that secretaries 
typed men s papers but returned women's manuscripts untyped 
with the suggestion that they finish the typing themselves. 

• Assigning women less desirable and less centrally located office 
space or only with other women so that the women find them- 
selves not only in more cramped quarters but also out of the 
mainstream of contacts and colleagues. 

• Using genericaP^ masculine language, which implicitly excludes 
women, both in speaking and in printed materials.''' The fol- 
lowing statement on academic freedom from the faculty hand- 
book of a prestigious midwestem college provides a clear ex- 
ample of this exclusion: 

The . . . teacher is a citizen, a member of the learned 
profession, and an officer of an educational institution. 
When he speaks en writes as a citizen, he should be free 
from instituticrmi censorship ... As a man of learning 
, , , he should remember that the public may judge his 
profession, and his institution by his utterances,^^ 

• Expecting women to represent the views of women in general 

• Generalizing about women from a net^ative experience, such as 
"We once had a woman in this department who didn't work 
out so v.^e are somewhat leery of having another one." (Would 
the same person say, "We once had a man in this department 
who didn't work out"?) 

• Discouraging individual women even in the face of obvious ac- 
complishment. One woman faculty member at a large south- 
western university was told by her chair, *'Now that you have 
tenure, I just don't see how you can go on publishing at the 
rate you've done in the past. I know when you go home you'll 
have to do all the laundry, cooking and cleaning, and take 
care of the kids. You can't possibly keep up." 

• Intentionally siibverting it/omen's authority, whether directly or 
through foot-dragging. One woman administrator, for example, 
reports that a male subordinate would go over her head to a 
highet'level administrator and come back with "Bill and I have 
talkedabout this, and we've decided. . ." In another instance, 
when a woman chair attempted to institute a mandated faculty 
evaluation policy in her all-male department, she faced com- 
ments to the effect that the department "got along well enough 
without this kind of mothering," coupled with department 
members' refusal to take her directives seriously and "forget- 
ting" to follow the procedures.^' 

• Rules may be stretched for men but rigidly enforced for women, 
A woman needing several weeks off for childbirth may be 



accommodated less than a man who needs hack surger>\ 
• Women who raise issues about women, whether related to cur- 
riculum, climate issues, or legal inequities, may find themselves and 
the substance of their compluint ridiculed, ignored, or otherwise 
disparaged. Those who file formal charges may find themselves 
ostracired, censured, and upbraided, regardless of the merit of 
the complaint. Other women — not involved in the com- 
plaint — may also become the target of such behaviors. 

Informal rules and practices often escape scrutiny, even when 
institutions are engaged in good faith efforts to create a better 
climate for women on campus. The importance of these un- 
written rules should not he underestimated. 

Men and Women's Communication 
Styles: Another Double-Bind^ 



. . . Vve been in meetings with rruile colleagues when 
they literally don't hear me. Vll start to say something 
arui a man will interrupt, and no one will even notice 
Vve been talking,^^ 



As I see it, i'm damned if I do and damned if I dont. If 
I talk like a man when Vm at work, I Istilli dont come 
across as assertive and task-oriented,'' But if I talk like 
a lady ... i'm just a displaced mother hen,^ 

One of the greatest problems women faculty and students 
confront is how to be taken seriously in the daily life of 
colleges and universities. This problem has strong linguis- 
tic components, since speech characteristics are often 
made into and evaluated as symbols of the person , . . 
The valued pa:tems of speech in college and university 
settings are more often found among men than among 
women speakers, 

Numerous researchers have noted that the ways in which 
men and women talk are often different, with men's com- 
munication styles often associated with professionalism and 
power. In contrast, women's communication styles are often 
equated with powerlessness.^" The "masculine" styles of speak- 
ing and behavior include features such as: 

• highly assertive speech; 

• impersonal and abstract styles, with limited self-disclosure; 

• competitive, "devil's advocate" interchanges; 

• intenuption of other speakers, especially women; 

• control of the topic of conversation; and 

• physical gestures that express comfortableness, dominance, 
and control, such as gesturing to emphasize comments, taking 
up more space, and nonreciprocal touching. 

Moreover, in studies of formal groups containing men and 
women, what men say often carries more weight. A suggestion 
made by a man is more likely to be heard and responded to. 
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credited to him ("as Bill said"), developed in further discussion, 
and adcipted by the group than when the same sugj^estion is 
made by a woman. 

In contrast, women s speech often includes features which 
are associated with those who have kwer status and less power/'' 
Among these patterns arer 

• less assertive speech, characterized by features like false starts 
("1 think. . . 1 was wondering . . ."); high pitch; tag questions 
("This is an excellent approach, don't you think?"); a ques- 
tioning intonation when maJ^ing a statement; and extensive 
use of qualifiers ("I believe that perhaps in approaching this 
topic . . ."); 

• more personal and "ctxiperative" styles, with greater self- 
disclosure; 

• "inappropriate" smiling (such as smiling when making a 
statement or asking a question); 

• gestures that express attentiveness or give cncc^uragement 
to others (nodding and smiling when listening);"' and 

• averting eyes, especially when dealing with men and with 
those in positions of authority; at other times, making direct 
eye contact for longer periods than men do. 

just as women's accomplishments have often been devalued, 
women's communication styles are often valued less than men's. 
Thus, they may lead others on campus, including other women, 
to perceive women as less knowledgeable and competent, and 
their comments as less worthy of attention and response. Ad- 
ditionally, some of these communication behaviors may be 
misinterpreted. For example, male colleagues may see smiling, 
nodding, and longer periods of eye contact as flirtatious, or 
may interpret these behaviors as indicating agreement when 
they may only indicate attentiveness, thus setting the stage 
for future misunderstanding.^^ However, if women do not smile, 
they may be misperceived as being angry. Men may also speak 
to women differently than they speak with each other. They 
may be more formal and polite, sometimes more deliberate 
and long-winded.^^ 

Women often feel invisible * because of the difficulty they 
frequently have in being acknowledged or heard in the first 
place. Some women on campus have reported that if they want 
to have a motion heard and passed they must find a male 
colleague to propose it for them.^'' Women faculty and ad- 
ministrators (as well as women students) often find their par- 
ticipation in meetings, seminars, and committees dampened 
by behaviors such as: 

• not being recognized when they wish to make a contribution; 

• being intenupted, especially in ways that introduce inappro- 
priate personal or trivial topics, change the focus, or otherwise 
bring women's comments to a halt (such as interjecting com- 
ments on a woman's appearance when she is trying to make 
a point); 



• not being looked at when they speak and/trr given subtle nonverbal 
siirtiaU of inattention or disapproval, such as furrowing the brow 
or scowling; 

• having their comments ign(rred while men's comments are ac- 
kntmledged with stime stirr of direct positive or negative re- 
sponse; 

• having their suggestions (rr iJ^as igmrred when raised and then 
credited to men who raise the identical contributions in sub- 
sequent discussion; and 

• not being assigned a ta^k when work is being apportioned. 
Men may tend to dt^minate meetings, often using them as 

an tippcirtunity to shtmcase their kntiwledge and their own 
views on the issues at great length, stimething wtimen rarely 
do."' 



Should a Woman Talk Like a Man? 

Some argue that women would do best to adopt a "mas- 
culine" style in order to achieve credibility. Others ptiint 
out that a wtnnan who dtics so may be perceived as **ag- 
gressive" rather than assertive because her way of talking 
and acting does r\ot conftirm to "feminine" expcctatitms: 
what a woman says in a "masculine" style may be rejected 
out-of-hand on that basis. Indeed the same behaviors seen 
as forceful in a man may be viewed negatively — perhaps 
even as hostile — when used by a woman. More important, 
some researchers arc currendy beginning to explore the 
possibility that some features of "women's speech" and be- 
havior might have piisitive values in fostering a more eq- 
uitable scholarly climate based more on the coi.)perative 
development of ideas than on "competition for the floor." 
Questioning intonation or tag questions, for example, might 
encourage elaboration of a comment by the next speaker, 
while some nonverbal behaviors more commonly found among 
women — such as ntxiding in agreement and "commenting" 
with "hmm hmm" — may help to reinforce speakers and to 
invite others to participate. 

— Adapted from The Classronm Climate: 
A Chilly One fm Women' 



Minority Women on Campus: 
"An Endangered Species'* 



[Minority luomen] are simply '*not retained or tenured 
at the institutions which hire them as faculty or admin- 
istrators. . . . Although initial opportunities have im- 
proved, retention oppcrrtunities have worsened consider- 
ably.'' 



•Paradoxically, at other times women m./ be overly visible, especially when they are singled out for special attention in a manner related 
to being a woman, such as **Let's hear what the ladies think about this issue." 
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Black women faculty and administraiors at one unwer- 
sity were tM to **lceep Blacks in line" on anti-aparth- 
eid issues — as if it were their job to control other Blacks 
on carr^ms in order to protect the institutiim from em* 
banassment or disruption. 



Minority women in higher education frequently face "double 
discrimination": once for being female and once for being 
racially or ethnically different. Whites — both male and fe- 
male — may be uncomfortable dealing with minority women 
and act on the basis of a variety of misassumptions. For ex- 
ample, intellectual competence and leadership ability, along 
with other primary qualities valued in academic life, are as- 
sociated not only with males, but with white males. Hence the 
unintentionally derogatory designation ^'qualified minority 
woman" — implies that although most minority women are not 
qualified, this person is an exception to both her race and her 
sex. 

Minority women are not often viewed as a group with specific 
concerns. Some programs aimed at recruiting minority faculty 
and students may ftKus primarily on minority men; similarly, 
programs aimed at helping vomen may overlook minority 
women. 

Minority women are even jiorc likely to be excluded from 
the informal and social aspects of their departments and in- 
stitutions — sometimes by white women as well as white men. 
This isolation is increased further by the relatively small num- 
bers (or complete absence) of otner minority members whether 
as administrators, faculty, or graduate students — persons who 
can serve as role models, mentors, or peers. In part because 
of their small numbers, minority women are even more likely 
than white women to be overburdened, especially with advising 
minority students and with myriad committee assignments, 
thus limiting their time available for research and publishing.^" 

Women from some minority groups may be especially likely 
to be viewed in terms of their sexuality, which may lead to 
increased sexual harassment or to a "keeping of distance," by 
some male faculty and administrators. Stereotyped interpre- 
tations of minority women's behavior may also often interfere 
with collegiality: a Black woman's silence may be interpreted 
as "sullenness" but that of an American Indian or Hispanic 
woman as "natural passivity,"^** e.g., "She's bright but can't 
talk." Similarly, academic advisors may underestimate the 
competence of minority women and may counsel them to lower 
their sights or misdirect them on the basis of stereotypes — 
steering Asian American women into mathematical and tech- 



nical fields, and Hispanic women into the service and health 
professions. Moreover, minority women administrators fre- 
quently find themselves in dead-end "special" positions, such 
as director of minority affairs or affirmative action officer — 
positions that usually have no advancement track in the ac- 
ademic structure. 

Minority women face numerous double binds. Some men- 
tion being caught between the need to fulfill their institutional 
responsibilities and accusations by minority students that they 
are not doing enough for members of their own group. (Some 
women faculty and administrators — minority and white — face 
similar demands from women on campus. ) Others express con- 
cern about the lack of support they receive from minority men. 
One Black woman administrator explains, "I have noted that 
Black males here tend to go to the white man when they need 
something in my area of responsibility, even though I'm in 
charge. I get more respect from white males and females."^' 
Thus minority women may be treated differentiaP^' on the basis 
of sex by members of their own ethnic group, and differentially 
on the basis of both sex and race by others. 

The paradox of "underattention" and "overattention" ex- 
perienced by women in general is often exacerbated in the 
case of minority women. On the one hand, their comments 
may be ignored in seminars or departmental meetings; on the 
other hand, they may be continually called uix)n to present 
the "minority view," "the woman's view," or "the minority 
woman's view" rather than their own views. Yet if their own 
research deals with issues concerning women and/or minorities, 
it may be seen as "not really scholarly" and consequently 
devalued in the promotion and tenure process. 

Women in Admimstration: 
Colder At the Top* 

Women administrators face the kinds of differential per- 
ception and treatment described throughout this paper, and 
additional ones as well. Some issues that present special chal- 
lenges to women administrators are those pertaining to lead- 
ership, trust and rapport, isolation, visibility, lifestyle, advo- 
cacy role, and access. 

While the nature and severity of these problems varies with 
the type of institution, the particular field, and individual 
circumstances, certain common issues emerge. 
• Leadership, Leadership — perhaps the primary quality sought 
in administrators, particularly at the highest levels — has gen- 
erally been associated with men and with male styles of be- 
havior. Since women have not been in leadership positions 



'This section on women administrators was written by Donna Shavlik, Director of the Office of Women in Higher Education at the American 
Council on Education, and Judith G. Touch ton, who is the Deputy Director. 

* "Conversely, some of these issues apply to women faculty as well. 
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in great numbers, the mental image of a leader held by most 
people is male. Many people have not had an opportunity to 
work with a woman leader and may experience anxiety or even 
fear at the prospect. It is so difficult for us to perceive women 
in leadership roles that when a man and woman enter a room, 
very often those present tend to assume that the man is the 
higher status person. Women administrators accompanied by 
a male are often mistaken for his support person or junior 
colleague. Thus, in part because of a pervasive assumption that 
leaders are men, and in part because of women's recent entry 
into the leadership arena and their still small numbers, women 
in administration may face not only doubt but disbelief about 
their professional status and authority — even when a woman 
is the chief executive officer. 

• Trust and rapport. Trust and rapport are two qualities that 
are needed by colleagues working closely together; and they 
are crucial to administrative advancement beyond a certain 
level. Top administrators in the academy, as elsewhere, are 
chosen by those already in power because it is felt that they 
can be counted upon to uphold and advance the values of the 
institution. Additionally, we are all most comfortable and find 
it easiest to communicate with those most like ourselves. >XTiose 
behavior is more predictable than those of our own stKial group 
and our own sex — those with whom we have shared experi- 
ences, who can understand us without translation, who can 
be counted on when the going gets rough? In her discussion 
of the tendency to limit managerial jobs to those who are 
socially homogeneous, Rosabeth Kanter comments, "Social 
certainty, at least, (can] compensate for some other sources of 
uncertainty in the tasks of management."^ 

• Isolation. Women who accept the challenge of high admin- 
istrative positions face numerous risks themselves. First, they 
are even fewer in number than women faculty, and thus may 
be even more isolated. On the average, colleges and univer- 
sities nationwide employ only 1.1 senior woman (dean and 
above) per institution.^' Clearly, many women administrators 
feel isolated because they are. They may perceive this isolation 
both in relation to men, who appear surrounded by male col- 
leagues in similar or higher positions, and to women, whom 
they see in groups in other contexts. This "isolation at the 
top" has many consequences. It is even more difficult for a 
woman administrator to determine the degree to which the 
particular problems she faces are related to gender, and the 
degree to which they are '*par for the course" for anyone holding 
her position. She may have even less access than women faculty 
to communication and feedback about the work she is doing, 
and to informal channels of information about institution-wide 
issues, problems, challenges, directions, and politics. Isolation 
may lead also to greater feelings of loneliness, to the persistent 
awareness of not "fitting in," to always being on guard, and 
to the fatigue that comes from always having to be one's own 
support system. These issues are especially pertinent for mi- 
nority women, who often suffer extreme isolation because of 
their miniscule numbers in higher education. 
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• Visibility. Women administrators who are new in their po- 
sitions (particularly when they are few in number) are more 
apt to be treated as tokens: overly visible, over-extended, 
sometimes given more responsibility than power, sometimes 
not really supported by those ahove them. Like tokens, they 
are treated at times as representatives of their class and at other 
times as exceptional performers, both of which work to their 
disadvantage. A woman administrator is rarely regarded simply 
as an individual; she is a mnnan. If she fails to measure up, 
many observers will regard this as proof that "a woman couldn't 
do the job." If, however, she succeeds, she is often seen as 
exceptional. For minority women, the issue of visibility is 
especially p>ertinenr because visibility is heightened by race as 
well as by sex. 

• Lifestyle, The social and "lifestyle" dimensions of an ad- 
ministrator's responsibilities play an increasingly important role 
as one moves up the organizational hierarchy. Entertaining 
colleagues and members of various constituent groups is often 
a key part of the job. Although there are, in fact, numerous 
ways of handling these social responsibilities, many people are 
most comfortable with the traditional model in higher edu- 
cation — the husband-wife team, with the husband as admin- 
istrator and the wife as support person. Institutional admin- 
istrators, board members, and others may be concerned about 
how a single woman will manage, how they will feel with a 
woman in that particular position, and/or how to treat a male 
spouse.**^ 

Moreover, whenever hiring occurs in the faculty or the 
administration, there is an underlying assumption of hetero- 
sexuality. The only other socially acceptable option is invis- 
ibility of sexual preference. Although this is a problem for men 
as well as women with same-sex preference, the issue is more 
difficult for women because of the customary focus on women's 
personal and family life, and also because the majority of women 
administrators (in contrast to their male peers) are unmarried, 
thus leaving them more open to questions about sexual ori- 
entation. 

• Which role: advocate for women m guardian of the status quo? 
The arrival of a new woman administrator on campus, or the 
rise of a woman through the ranks, stimulates both hope and 
fear on the part of various individuals and groups on campus 
concerning the expectations regarding her advocacy role. Will 
she assume an advocacy role or maintain the status quo? Women 
may hope she will be a strong advocate for women, while some 
men, in contrast, may worry that she will do so. She may 
encounter pressure and disappointment from other women on 
campus, including faculty, staff, and lower-level administrators 
who feel that women in top posts are not doing enough for 
them personally or for issues of concern to women on campus. 
Tl\ese women may be unaware that women administrators are 
hampered by a variety of constraints. On the one hand, they 
may not have been given the authority to effect some of the 
very changes thej have ostensibly been hired to bring about; 
for example, they may face criticism and sanctions if they 
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commit too many resources to women's issues or hire '*ttH> 
many women" (although men rarely face criticism for hiring 
"too many men"). They may thus find it more effective to 
work on behalf of other women behind the scenes, where such 
efforts are often invisible and unrecognized by those who ben- 
efit. On the other hand, st>me women administrators are able 
to address women's concerns directly and openly through their 
actions and policy recommendations and manage to both find 
support for and withstand opposition to doing so. Either way, 
however, they are olten very much **on the line" in ways that 
most male administrators are not (a notable exception being 
male administrators who are members of minority groups). 
• Access. To facilitate changes that will make institutions 
more hospitable to women, more women need to be in p>ositions 
of power and influence. Access to top leadership positions is 
still a problem for women, in general, and for minority women, 
in particular. Until such positions are shared more equally by 
both sexes, the strengths, talents, and concerns of women will 
nor receive the attention they deserve. 



undermines women's authority and <ilso defines women as out- 
siders: 

/ was in the hall reading the riot act to one of my stu- 
dents — a . . . basketball star — who had missed se\>eral 
exams. My chairman was walking by, came over, put 
his arm around my waist, smiled, and said to the stu- 
dent, "Isnt she cute? Don't you just L-O-V-E her?" 
They both laughed. It took a while to re-establish my 
professicmal credibility with this student.^^ 

• Faculty raises are sometimes based on issues other than merit. 
('*Why does she need a raise? Her husband is a fiill professor 
in the Engineering School.") 

• Tenure review committees often discredit research on women's 
concerns, publications in women s studies journals, achievements 
acknowledged by women's scientific organizations, or scholarship 
using methodology and paradigms more appropriate to the study of 
women.^ 



Women Faculty 

Women faculty may face special difficulties in the following 
ways: 

• In some instance'' women are assigned heavier courseloads of 
introductory classes than men of the same rank.^^ This pattern 
not only gives women less time to pursue research, but it may 
also give the message to them and others that their time is 
worth less than that of men and that they are not expected 
to put as much effort into original scholarship. Moreover, 
whatever success a woman might have in teaching these courses 
will count for less than had she taught upper division courses, 
which are perceived as more important. 

• Research dollars may not be as readily available to women as to 
men. Because of greater informal contact with other men, male 
faculty may know more about potential funding sources and 
may not always pass this information on to women as readily. 
Devaluation of women's abilities also may be a factor. 

• Men are less likely to collaborate with women. When they do, 
the women tend to be second authors nearly two-thirds of the 
time.^^ Others may assume that the "real" work was done by 
the male author or that the relationship was sexual rather than 
professional. 

• Women often find H more difficult to have their scholarly work 
taken seriously. It may be devalued, trivialized, or ignored. 

• Women faculty may be rated more negatively than their male 
counterparts in student evaluations. Sometimes, female students 
as we!* as male students may downgrade women professors. 
Additionally, women may be devalued ^or having a partici- 
patory classroom style rather than the traditional lecture for- 
mat.«^ 

• Mole faculty often feel more collegial with male students than 
with their own ferrwle peers ^ and may join together in a way that 



Women Faculty and Male Students 



/ think female facxdty have more trouble, not exactly 
being respected, but being taken seriously, especially by 
male students. Male students . . . seem to want to 
show you they're your equals, sometimes even your su- 
periors.^"* 

I have had consistent problems from male students in 
the form of rudeness, condescension, unruliness, chal- 
lenges to authority . . . Vve been asked about my boy- 
friend, asked if I had my degree. 



Women faculty often find that male students treat them 
differently than they treat male faculty. Some students seem 
to be uncomfortable and unsure of how to relate to professional 
women; others may put more pressure on women faculty than 
men for special treatment such as requests for extending a 
deadline, taking a test late, or help outside of class. 

• Some male students sexually tease women facxdty or use sexual 
innuerulos as a way to avoid the issues when the faculty member 
raises problems, such as a late paper. ^' 

• Women facxdty are sometimes called ''honey' or by their first 
name (n other irmppropriate terms by male stxidents. Additionally, 
male students may make similar inappropriate comments to 
women faculty about their looks and clothing. 

• Althoxigh male students interrupt both male and female facxdty 
more than female students, they interrupt female professors signif- 
icantly more often than male professors.'^''^ 
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Graduate and Professional Students 



I had a man advisor. . . . there was only one ivoman 
who tau^t in the graduate school . . . lT}he whole 
time I never did work with any women professors. . . 
And I began to think, **Where do I fit in the system if 
there are no women in it, or very fewV^^ 

[If women] do not become proteges of productive^ es- 
tablished academicians, do not have resources to carry 
out their research and scholarly work, do not penetrate 
coUegUd networks where useful advice, advocacy and 
patronage are dispensed, and so forth, they may begin 
Itheir careers] with irutial disadvantage and find that it 
grows with time.'* 

Why in the world would you want to be an engineer 
[doctor, etc.]? 



As noted throughout this report, women graduate and 
professional students face many of the climate issues already 
identified. However, these concerns are particularly proble- 
matic because they occur at a time of transition between being 
a student and becoming a professional — a time when close, 
informal work with advisors and peers, access to scarce re- 
sources (such as fellowships, assistantships, lab assignments, 
and special project funds), and learning about one's profession 
are critical, and when family pressures may be severe. 

Women students encounter an increasingly "male*' climate 
the further they advance: there are fewer women faculty and 
the proportion of women students is often lower than at the 
undergraduate level. Moreover, they typically have less infor- 
mal contact with male faculty and with male classmates, re- 
ceive less encouragement, and are often left to work in isolation 
with little guidance or support. Despite the fact that they are 
often highly motivated and often begin graduate study with 
higher gtade poirjf averages than their male classmates, faculty 
often view women si:»dents as less dedicated and less prom- 
ising.'*^ For example, then a^'tual or potential marital and/or 
parental status may be raised in admission interviews, and 
thioughout the graduate experience, as in the following ex- 
amples: One woman, applying to a top medical school, was 
Piked if she was sexually active. Another woman, at another 
school, was asked what she would do if she became pregnant 
during training. (The question puts the woman in a no-win 
situation: if she says she would have the baby, she might not 
be admitted; if she says she would have an abortion, she might 
offend anyone on the committee who opposes abortion.) A 
question from another admissions interview was, "What will 
happen if you earn more than your husband?'' In contrast, 
men are rarely asked questions about how their family life 
would be affected by their careers, or vice versa. 
The doubt about women's future commitment to their ca- 



reers (which ignores the fact that virtually all women will work 
for most of their adult lives, regardless of marriage and whether 
or not they take some time off" for children) often translates 
into less help and encouragement or help given in begrudging 
fashion. 

Students wanting to study or do research on a topic related 
to women often face discouragement or disparagement — as if 
the topic of "women" were not a serious area of study. Students 
at one school who tried to start a graduate women's organization 
found a male professor at the door writing down the names of 
students from his department. 

Older women students may be viewed as inappropriate stu- 
dents.*^ An irregular work history because of time spent on 
child rearing or a need to study part-time may be seen as 
evidence of a lack of commitme.it. Some faculty may feel 
especially uncomfortable dealing with students their own age 
or older. No opp>ortunities may exist for reduced loads for 
women due to pregnancy or child care responsibilities. 

The doubt about commitment, coupled with a lack of en- 
couragement and general devaluation, may explain in part why 
women graduate students have less self-confidence and express 
more doubt about their abilities than men,'^ and also receive 
fewer rewards than their male counterparts. They are more 
likely to be teaching assistants than research assistants and 
receive less financial support. 

Perhaps the most significant difference, however, is the 
relative lack of interaction that women students have with 
faculty (especially in some traditionally male fields).^ Because 
members of each sex interact most comfortably with each 
other, the smaller number of women faculty translates into 
less contact with faculty for women students, whether it is 
mentoring or talking about one's research or career plans. Thus 
graduate and professional women students often experience a 
particularly damaging isolation at the very time they most need 
encouragement and support. 

Women in Traditionally Male Fields 



Every decision affectini^ a female scientists career, from 
admission to graduate school to who gets tenure, is 
made by more senior scientists who are predominantly 
male and, in some fields, almost entirely male. 



Women students and professionals in traditionally male 
fields — the sciences, law, medicine, and technical areas — 
frequently face all of the barriers discussed earlier and addi- 
tional ones as well. To the extent that women are even newer 
and fewer than in other areas, there may be an even greater 
likelihood that men will feel uncomfortable with them (often 
simply because they are unaccustomed to having women around 
as potential or actual colleagues). There are some indications 
that overt sexist behavior is more prevalent in fields where 
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women as faculty and as students are few in num- 
ber. Examples of the kinds of difficulties women may face 
in such fields are: 

• Male stiidents and faculty may indirectly or directly disparaf^c 
women s abilities. ("Everyone knows women are not gotxl in 
spatial ability/') 

• Misperceptions based on stereotypes may he prevalent, such as 
expecting women in medicine to be more **caring/' and steering: 
them to those areas of medicine where **c?»ring" is perceived 
as being more important (as in p>ediatrics). 

• Faculty may be less willing to work with women students because 
they see women as having less potential and/or because they 
may be uncomfortable with women. 

• Male peers may intenti(mally disrupt women s wmk, as in the 
case of a woman whose laboratory equipment was repeatedly 
decalibrated.'^' 

• Many students, especially those in en^neering, math, economics, 
and science, report difficulties with foreign male students and faculty 
who come from cultures where women's role is very circum- 
scribed. They often engage in numerous overt discriminatory 
behaviors such as sexual harassment, not calling on women 
students at all, not answering their questions, and openly rid- 
iculing or disparaging women. Students complaining about 
such treatment often receive no support but are told instead 
to be "understanding" because that person comes from another 
culture. 

Conclusion 

The campus is often chilly for women who work and study 
there. It is chilly because gtK>d will alone is not l nough. The 
lack of awareness, knowledge, and interest about women and 
who and what they are, about their concerns, as well as the 
lack of scholarly attention paid to the study of women, com- 
municates to all women that they are outsiders. And because 
they are outsiders, the Ctimpus is a different and far less sup- 
portive environment for them than for their male colleagues 
and peers. 



There is a gift that ** outsiders'' often bring to an insti- 
tution. They are like the little boy in the Tale of the 
Emperor's New Clothes %vho was the mly one who no- 
ticed that the emperor was naked. Women arui minori- 
ties, precisely because they are outsiders, often bring a 
fresh point of view to the institution, seeing it with dif- 
ferent eyes and coming up with new ideas. If we do not 
huivc a supportive environment for them, we waste tal- 
ent and ultimately the academy is the loser. ^'^ 



The difficulties that women face in the academic community 
are not that different from those faced by other professional 
women in the world at large. If we do not solve them in 
academe, we will have little hope of solving them elsewhere. 



Recommendations 



h IS not enough simply to recognize and to talk about the 
phice of wijrmen on this campus. The task of integrating 
M'iYmen into the University's definition will rua get dorxe auto- 
matically. We have hard work ahead. To ask the wcjmen to 
d(i the u'ork simply comptmnds our struggles. ''"^ 



Making the life and mission of the college reflective of women as 
well as men requires work on everyone's part. However, changing 
the campus climate for women is difficult because many behaviors 
that make the campus chilly are often below the level of awareness 
of K)th men and women. Indeed, the task of fully integrating women 
into the professional life of colleges and universities is an ongoing 
challenge — a challenge that women cannot be expected to meet 
alone, without the awareness and support of all members of the 
academic community throughout the institution. As one woman fac- 
ulty member writes: 

An entironment that promotes discussitm of differential treat- 
ment of women should be encouraged. For example., my de- 
partment chair treats me very differently from the way he does 
male members in the department. It is not easy for him to 
"make pals'' with a woman. However, I bcUeve he feels he is 
treating me exactly the same. / would Uke U) talk with him, 
but know that this could mean the end of a relationship that's 
easy with him. Yet, if this kind of discussion were encouraged 
generally im campus, I could speak with the chair in that 
Context withtfut making a big deal out of it. 

There are many steps that institutions can take to promote this 
kind of discussion and to evaluate and improve the professional cli- 
mate for women. Numerous specific recommendations, guidelines 
for a campus workshop or other activity, and an institutional self- 
assessment checklist follow. 

Policy Recommendations 

• Issue a policy statement that makes it clear that differential treatment 
of professional women on campus is not appropriate and will not be tolerated. 
Include examples of specific kinds of behavi^ir that constitute differ- 
ential treatment. Distribute the statement to all members of the 
campus community: publish it in the student newspaper, the faculty 
bulletin and handbcK>k, and materials distributed to all new employees 
at all levels. 

• Educate all members of the academic community — including b(Xird mem- 
bers, administrators, faculty, students, and staff— about professional cli- 
mate issues; the various forms differential treatment takes; and the 
institution's commitment to ensure equitable treatment. Use work- 
shops, presentations, informal discussions, and written materials such 
as this paper and those listed in Resources. 

• Establish a permanent committee to expUrre and report or, professional 
climate issues, and to make campus-wide recommendations. Include 
women faculty, administrators, upper level students, and sympathetic 
men. 

• Designate a particular person (such as ombudsperson) or office to be 
responsible fin irxstitution-wide efforts to erxsure an equitable professional 
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cUmaie, and provide that persc^n direct access to top administrators, 
preferably the president. The Massachusetts Institute of Technolo^'>' 
and many other institutions do this. 

• Hire more ivomen at cdl levels, including top administrativti ranks, and 
promote more ivomen into seniirr and tenured positiims. 

• Evaluate aU cutbacks m staff and pro-ams to ensure that the burden 
does not fall disproportionately on women, including minority women. 

• Work to have more women on governing hoards-, support their efforts 
to familiarize themselves with climate concerns as an integral part of 
their responsibility to the institution; and aid them in working with 
women administrators, faculty, and graduate students who have day- 
tO'day knowledge about the issues facing professional women on cam- 
pus. Be sure, however, that not only women are expected to take 
responsibility for climate concerns. 

• Adopt a nonsexist language policy to cover all written and verbal 
institutional communications. Numerous institutions such as the 
University of New Hampshire, and Montgomery College (MD) have 
done so. 

• Ensure that complaint procedmes for students, faculty, and staff can 
accomnnodaie subtle differential treatment as well as overt discriminaufm. 
Emphasize establishing a confidential procedure for airing concerns 
and a means of providing informal feedback to those whose behavic?r 
is unprofessional. The procedure should have both formal and informal 
components. Several hundred institutions have devised prtKedures 
of this sort. 

• Publish an annual report on progress in regard to women im campus, 
including the climate for women. 

General Recommendations 

• Regularly gather data by sex, race, and age covering areas such as 
salary, benefits, promotional analyses, special perquisites, awards, 
grants, courseload, advising load, committee assignments, and so on 
to determine if men and women at all ranks and within all units are 
treated equitably with regard to responsibilities and rewards. Gather 
anecdotal as well as statistical information, and include part-time and 
temporary faculty, visiting lecturers, and postdocs. 

• Ensure that all efforts to improve the climate for women recognize the 
special coru:ems of minority women. 

• Survey andlor interview womerx and men faculty ar\d odministratirTS, 
as weR as graduate ar\d prcfessional students, to assess the climaU' fi/r 
professioruil women or campus ami in the commuruty. Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Smith College (MA), University of New 
Hampshire, Dartmouth College (NH), and others have examined 
the climate for women. 

• Use offices arul structures already in place to evaluate professiimal 
ctVnate, such as the faculty development program, the affirmative 
action office, committees or commissions on the status of women, 
women's studies coordinating committees, graduate student organi- 
zations, and similar units. 

• Sponsor formal arul informal campus programs that address the profeS' 
siorwd clirruite for women. Retreats, major faculty meetings, college- 
wide forums, lecture series, and department meetings might alst^ be 
used to focus on professional climate issues. Texas Tech University, 
for example, focused on climate issues in its annual Conference on 
the Advancement of Women Faculty. Others have used less formal 
occasions, fhe College of St. Benedict and St. John's University 
(MN) sponsored on ongoing breakfast series called "Listening to 
Women's Voices." Volunteer panel participants wrote brief papers 
on an issue of concern, circulated papers to all faculty and staff, and 
discussed issues with interested persons over breakfast. 



• Eviduate campus media, including the college catalogue, to ensure 
that women and men are identified similarly with regard to name 
and title, and that women and their activities are included in pho- 
tographs and articles. 

• Build imtitutumal supportii f(rr both wirmcn and men to help them balance 
professumal and family responsibilities, such as ample maternity and 
paternity leaves, child care services, flexibility in tenure time-frames 
to allow for starting a family, and s^) on. 

• Foster vnenurring opporturuties for women at all levels (see "Academic 
Mentoring for Women Students and Faculty" in Resources). 

• Bring women to campus as visiting scholars. This will afford women 
in isolated departments an opportunity for professional interchange; 
give men on campus the chance to work with women who are es- 
tablished experts; and aid departments in identifying and hiring women. 
TFie University of Delaware provides departments with matching 
funds to bring noted women scholars to campus. 

• Recognize women's accomplishments, for example, by awarding hon- 
orary degrees to women, inviting women to be commencement speak- 
ers and colloquia chairs, and to give other public lectures and pres- 
entations. 

• Develop and distribute informatim about the professiorud clirruite for 
women in ger^eral and on your campus, along with recommendations 
appropriate for adaptation by your institution. 

• Especially in institutions in isolated environments, be sensitive to the 
social needs of those professiimals who do not fit the campus "norm,^^ 
usually white and married, with the male's career taking precedence. 
Suppc^rt the efforts of single, female and/or minority professionab to 
create supportive social groups within the community. Be flexible 
about their needs to adapt in other ways such as living some distance 
from campus to be nearer to a more congenial environment. 

Recommendations For Department 
Chairs and Other Key Administrators 

Administrators can play a critical role by providing leadership, 
legitimizing women's issues, and rewarding people who constructively 
handle women's (and minority) concerns. Administrators often set 
the tone for others to follow. For example, they can help department 
chairs recognize that they can play a key role in improving the profes- 
sional climate for women within their departments. As one observer 
writes, "Academic chairpersons, as administrators and as leaders in 
their departments . . . can review departmental policies and practices 
to ensure that such do not discriminate; utilize an evaluation process 
that is both nonsexist and fair; influence department choices to in- 
clude women and women's issues. '"'^ Several specific suggestions of 
the many that are pc^ssible follow. (Chairs will also want to read the 
recommendations specifically related to Search, Promotion, and Ten- 
ure Committees, page 19.) 

• Make the creation of an equitable professional climate for women a clear 
priority, and reinforce it by public statements and personal behavior. 

• /nc/ude women in infimrud professional and social activities, and dem- 
onstrate by your own behavior the appropriate treatment of women 
as colleagues. 

• Give personal and institutiorud support to the new scholarship on women 
and those who are engaged in wtimen's studies research such as public 
statements; budget for activities such as program development, re- 
search, and conferences; and released time. 

• Support forrrud and informal networks of u'omen. (For more infor- 
mation, see "Academic Mentoring for Wt)men Students and Faculty" 
in Resources.) 
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• PeruxiicaUy evaluate your urui to ensure thai U'tnnen and men art: ircaicd 
equitably with resard to such items as courseloads, advising respi>n' 
sihilities, committee assignments, research and teaching assistants, 
and access to secretarial and other support services. 

• Awid asking women to fidfill stereoiypicaUy ''feminine*^ roL's ntd in 
keeping with their professional status; e.^., routinely askinj^ women to 
act as secretary at meetings, or to take care of coffee or refreshments. 

• Make a particular effort to prot ide women with (m^oitig feedhuek — 
both pi>sitive and negative — aKiut rheir work. (Manv v.^men faculty 
find that the annual evaluation affords rheir only opportunity for a 
discussion of their performance. ) 

• Seek out outstanding W(.m\en ai professional meetings as a way of iden- 
tifying potential candidates long before a search begins. 

• Make equitable treatment of u\nnen and mirutrities part of the formal 
reward structure. For example, when evaluating performance, give 
commendations to individuals and extra positions to departments that 
excel in this area. 

Recommendations Concerning Search, 
Promotion, and Tenure Committees 

• Devise strategies to actively seek potential candidates; e.g., specifically 
asking colleagues to nominate women as well as men, building con- 
tacts with persons known to be interested in women's advancement 
and wtimen's issues, such as women's caucuses in the various academic 
disciplines, women's advtxacy offices in educational associations, and 
other women's networks. 

• Be 05 creative and resourceful in seeking wirnien candidates as in seeking 
any other person perceived as hard to find or hard to get. 

• Appoint a subcommittee to explore professiorml climate issues. 

• Familiarize the committee with ways that UKimen may be evaluated 
differently in search and evaluation processes. For example, have com- 
mittee members read and discuss resources such as this paper, Seeing 
and Evaluating People, and similar materials (see Resources). 

• Publicly remind cimxmittee members about these issues by developing 
guidelines to ensure that candidates are treated fairly on the basis of 
sex. Guidelines might be based on questions such as: 

► Are all candidates asked roughly the same questions and given 
the same information? 

► Do all candidates meet with people at the same level? 

► Are men and women entertained in a similar manner and at the 
same level? For example, are they taken to similar kinds of restaurants? 

► Are late offers made more often to women than to men ? 

► Are dissenting votes ntned? 

Guidelines have been developed by some institutions and professional 
organizations. 

• Be aware of differeru:es in discussions about women's and men's qual- 
ifications and background, and take steps to remedy iT\equities. Be aware 
of the pattern of focusing on the potential of male candidates and the 
deficieru:ies of female candidates. Ensure that balanced evaluations on 
all criteria are given. 

• Examine criteria — including those that seem fair on their face — to ensure 
that they do not inadvertently discriminate against women, and that they 
are indeed related to the position. Some institutions give substantial 
weight to particular kinds of experience or accomplishments from 
which women have been excluded, such as having been a Rhodes 
scholar in the days when women were not considered. 

• Devise a rating scale for credentials or otherwise ensure that criteria 
used to evaluate credentials for various positions do not unconsciously 
downgrade women's accomplishments.'" 
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• Cojxduci workshops tm hinng. Kenyon ^^•■l•*ge and l\nison Uni- 
versity (K>th of OH) have dime this. 

• Evaluate plans for social events and othLf inf(nmal aspects of candidates' 
campus visits to ensure that they arc not inappropriately geared to 
married male applicants in ways that would K» awkward fvir those 
who are neither married nor niaie. There may be issues which various 
kinds of "minority" candidates (female, single, handicapped, racial 
or ethnic) might wish to explore. Particularly if the hiring department 
is overwhelmingly white married males, an oppiirtunity to meet others 
on campus who are not white married males should be iiffered. 

• Conduct "c'xzt" interviews with minority and women faculty who are 
not hired to evaluate wherher female candidates have been treated 
differently in introductions, inter\'iews, presentations and related set- 
rings. Similarly, ctmduct exit interviews with women whti leave for 
other jobs or because they do not get tenure, in order to find out to 
what degree climate issues may have been involved. 

Recommendations Concerning Meetings 

See alsti "Recommendations for Individuals" for strategies on how 
to deal with interruptions, sexist comments, and Mmilar communi- 
cation problems that may occur in any setting, as jveW as "Recom- 
mendations for Department Chairs and Other Key Administrators" 
and other sections that involve meetings. 

• Be certain that women are notified of meerings, that their presence 
and comments are appropriately included in the minutes, and that 
they are identified by title if titles are used to identify their male 
colleagues. 

• When chairing or participating in meetings, avoid behaviors (such as 
interrupting) that can irdxibit wimxens participati(m, and take positive 
steps (such as responding to or crediting women's comments, for 
example, "As Dean Smith pointed out . . .") to recognize and en- 
courage women, 

• Avoid sexist language, such as using the generic "he" ("The candidate 
we are seeking will show that he is qualified by . . ."), referring to 
women as "girls," and so on. Many institutions, such as the University 
of New Hampshire and Franklin and Marshall College (PA), have 
developed guides for both verbal and written communication (see 
Resources). 

• Make it clear that sexist humor and ccmments that intentiaruilly disparage 
women either individually or as a group (e.g., "You can hire her if you 
want, but Vd rather have her hxly than her mind") will not be tolerated 
in meetings. 

Recommendations Concerning 
Special Groups of Women 

• Designate specific offices and staff members such as ombudspersims to 
be responsible for evaluating and reporting on climate concerns of women 
graduate and professional students, minority women, lesbian women, 
and women in traditionally male fields to ensure that these groups 
are not overlooked in general efforts to improve climate. 

• Gather data — statistical and other — to evaluate the climate for these 
groups. 

• Support the establishmer.t of campus organizations for women from 
special groups, for example, women postdocs, to counter the effects 
of isolation and to provide support and information. 

• Ensure that programs aimed at minorities make a special effort to focus 
on minority women. 
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Recommendations Concerning 
Graduate Students 

• Educate students ahom the climaie for UKimen faadty anJ odministTau rrs 
through campus presentations, student-facult>' panels, worksht^ps or 
discussions in residence halls, and so on. (These might include, for 
example, sharing perceptions about the situation on one's own cam- 
pus, a discussion of studies in which students have rated articles 
differently on the basis of sex, or information firom research aK)ut 
the impact of sex on teacher evaluation.)"^ 

• Increase students' au'oreness by incoipoTating into appropriate courses, 
information about the differential perception and treatment of uvmen in 
professional and other settings, as well as the differential v luation of 
women's and men's communication styles. Such information could 
be included in courses across the disciplines, such as: Speech/Com- 
munications, English, Business, History, Linguistics, Psycholog>, So- 
ciology, and Women's Studies. (Some departments and interdisci- 
plinary programs might also offer separate courses.) 

• Have graduate students evaluau the department climate uith the co- 
operation of d\e department. Women students evaluated the Department 
of Sociology at Northwestern University (IL) on behalf of the graduate 
student organization there. 

• Encourage d\e developmeru of graduau women's organizations. The 
Claremont Colleges (CA) have a Graduate Women's Network. 

• When professional women are invited to campus as guest lectmers, have 
them meet with students specifically to discuss the cUrrune barriers they may 
have faced arui how they approached them. Women students, especially, 
may benefit from learning how successful women deal with climate 
problems, balancing family and career, etc. 

• Provide trairung (or ijKorporate into ongoing orientation programs) for 
foreign-bom faculty as to what behavior is acceptable concerning women 
students. 

• Provide a mechanism whereby students can raise concerns and complaints 
about climate issues. 

Recommendations for 
Professional Development Programs 

• IjKlude professional climate issues wherever appropriate in all workshops 
sponsored by d\e office, and ensure that needs and concerns of women 
who are minorities, disabled, or members of other special population 
groups are also addressed. 

• Include professior^al climate issues and related institutional policies in 
orientation programs for all new professionals at every level. 

• Develop specific workshops and other activities about professiorud climate 
tailored for division heads, deans, department chairs, faculty, and 
others. Involve respected administrators and faculty members, and/ 
or bring in outside consultants to help conduct sessions. (See Work- 
shop Section, p. 21 for suggested approaches.) 

• Include information about the value of diverse teaching styies— such as 
more participatory classroom approaches — in activities related to in- 
structional ind facult>' development programs. 

• Compile written and audiovisual resources about die piofessional climate 
and publicize their availability for use by groups and individuals on 
campus. (See Resources. ) 

• Make audiotaping, videotaping and other such services available to those 
who wish to analyze dxeir own verbal and nonverbal behavior and/or to 
review the professional climate in settings such as department and 
committee meetings. 



Recommendations For Professional 
Associations and Organizations, 
and For Consortia 

'* lnc(frp(nate cUmaU' issues, including th}Sc concerning rrunority women, 
into all activities and programs, such as speeches and sessions at annual 
and other meetings, pdhlications, campus consultations, award pro- 
grams, and so on. The Assoc iation of American Colleges, for example, 
has devoted several sessions at its annual meetings to climate issues. 

• Take special steps to ensure that climate issues for women and minority 
faculty and administrators are specifically iixcluded in training and edu- 
cational programs for professitmal advaixcement. 

• Sp(msor administrative internships and other programs to encourage 
and promote women for leadership roles. The American Council on 
Education's Office of Women in Higher Educarion, for example, 
sponsors a National Identification Program that brings together women 
and top male administrators in order to increase the visibility of 
women. 

• Identify arid collaborate uith other ^irgaruzations arui associations, in- 
cluding the women's caucuses or committees within them, to evaluate 
and improve the professional climate for women. 

• Cor]duct a multi-institution survey on professional climate issues. This 
might be done through a system-wide office, an association, or a 
consortium. The Great Lakes Colleges Association, for exanple, 
developed its own survey of female faculty experience. 

• Appoint a particular person or office within consortia, associations and 
systems to monitor the clivnate for vL-omen faculty arui adrrunistratars. The 
Great Lakes Colleges Association has done this through the office of 
its Women's Studies Coordinator. 

• Stimulate research on issues related to the professional climate for uwnen 
and mirwrities by calling for papers in this area. 

• O^fer awards for inrwvative ideas to imprm e d\e professional clirruue 
for women on cavnptis. 

Recommendations For 
Individual Women On Campus 

Women cannot solve the general climate issues by their own in- 
dividual behaviors in specific situations. A public problem needs 
policy and structural solutions. Nevertheless, women can sometimes 
alleviate their own discomfort by actively dealing with behaviors that 
create a chilly climate. Some of the following may be helpful: 

• When instances of differential treatment (Kcur, write down what has 
happenedto help you identify kinds of differential treatment, determine 
pattt ms, and differentiate between what happens to you as an in- 
dividual and what is based on gender. Additionally, your record will 
be useful should you wish to pursue the matter further. 

• When ot'ert/y sexist comments are rruide, durre are a nun)ber of ways 
to respond, e.g. , ignore, stare down, or pretend to take the comments 
literally. For example, if asked, "Are you with those girls on the other 
side of the room.'" say you don't understand, ask the person to repeat 
the question, and follow up with something like, "Oh, 1 thought you 
meant there were children here!" (Variations on this can sometimes 
be used vis a vis sexist jokes.) Often, saying you don't understand or 
even asking the person to repeat what was said will cause the speaker 
to become uncomfortable and to realize the inappropriateness of the 
comments. 

• // you are interrupted, continue talking and continue looking at the 
person to whom you are addressing your comments; do not look at the 
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intcmiptor, or say something like, "Just a minute, please. I haven't 
finished my point." 

• Use humor. Mtnor comments: when a male professor at a seminar 
referred to a female professc^r as **a Ic^vely lady" with whom he hareJ 
to disagree, she countered by referring to him as "a hanJst^mc j»cntle- 
man," with whom she hated to disagree. 

• When asked to bake ccx)ldes jur a mcetxng or to engage in other actn itics 
dm grow out of stereotyped ideaa about Wimum's roles and may not he 
professionally appropriate, do run feel obligated to say yes. Ft^r example, 
you could explain that you don't have time and suggest that all 
department members buy snacks for refreshments. 

• If you are asked to pick up an especially burdensome course m to 
undertake a task that typically goes unreumded, recognize that refusing 
the request is one of your uptitms. Offer to work with others to explore 
ways to get the task done, such as rotating it."^ 

• Claim your omti accomplishments as a male colleague would his. \f you 
have published an article, done a successful piece of research, or been 
promoted, accept due praise rather than "politely" attributing your 
success to outside factors, such as luck. Make an effort to share the 
news with those who may play a role in your advancement. 

• Seek out informal contacts, for example, by arriving early for meet- 
ings» and chatting informally with others before business begins. Invite 
men out to lunch. If you are worried about how others may view this 
overture, invite another woman or man to make it a threesome.''^ 

• Recognize features of your own speaking and rwnverbal style that may 
be devalued in the hi^ier education setting, and decide whether or how 
you might wish to modify them. (You might, for example, ask the 
faculty development oftice to videotape a classrooom or public pres- 
entation.) 

• i/ woman is unfairly criticized in fnmt of you, speak up in her defense. 
Otherwise, your agreement is likely to be presumed.*'^ 

• BuM aUiaru:es with other women through support groups and networks 
as well as alliances with men and women in your department and 
division. 

• Give your colleagues, supericrrs, and others positive feedback for efforts 
to create an equitable professiimal climate. For example, if your chair or 
vice president goes t)ut of his or her way to include women in informal 
activities, to make women aware of professional development op 
portunities, to use nonsexist language, and to insist that overtly 
discriminatory behaviors not occur within his or her shop, tell the 
person that you recognize and appreciate the effort. 

• Join ar\d work with groups that can address these issues. 

• Picic your battles carefully. It is neither possible nor wise to raise an 
issue about every instance of differential treatment. One woman, ver>' 
much aware of myriad kinds of differential treatment that came her 
way, set a "limit" of dealing with one issue each week. 

Recommendations For 
Individual Men On Campus 

The following recommendations are just a few ways individuals can 
improve the professional climate on campus. Most of these suggestions 
can be used in a variety of settings — casual conversations, meetings, 
social occasions, and so f)n, although individuals need to determine 
what steps are appropriate and comfortable for them in each situation. 
Many of the recommendations may apply to both women and men — 
especially those preceded by an asterisk. 

• *Take care not to evaluate the overall climate for women on your 
campus on the basis of your own behavior and intentiims ak)ne. While 
ycu may be sensitive to subtle bias and take steps to avoid it, other 



coI!eague> may not share your level of awareness and concern. 

• Examine your (twn patterns to determine whether yau inadvertently 
exclude women colleagues from infnmal activities. For example: Do you 
know the names of K^th men and women colleagues? Do you go to 
lunch with K)th men and women? Have you included women col- 
leagues in off-campus activities, such as professional conferences and 
stMiial events? How much informal time do you spend with male 
colleagues and with female colleagues? 

• ' Vi^hen uriting letters of reference, making intuxluctions, and so on, 
focus (m job-related qualifications, use a similar v(Kabulary fm describirxg 
mens and W{rmens traits and cccimxplishments, and refer to women as 
you would to men (whether by title, last name, or first name). Several 
disciplinary asstKiations and other organizations have published guide- 
lines on how to write (and read) letters of recommendation in order 
to mu.imize sex bias. (See, for example, "Sex Equality in the Hiring 
rr».Kess" listed in Resources.) 

• /n professumul settings, treat wmnen colleagues just as you would treat 
male colleagues: for instance, do not confuse social and professional 
etiquette. 

• Of) nor mvade Wijmens persorwl space by gestures such as putting 
your arms around women. These gestures are often inappropriate in 
a professional setting, and typically connote dominance and control 
over the person touched. (In some situations, nonreciprocal touching 
may be considered sexual harassment.) 

• 'Avoid comments that perpetuate stereotypes about women as unsuited 
U) professi(mal roles, e.g., "She was really bitchy because that report 
was late," as opposed to "He was really angry because that report was 
late." 

• Mentally test out whether your (Avn language refining to women wouii 
be appropriate vuith men. For example, few people would say, "John 
wtiuld be a lovely and charming addition to the department." 

• Assume the best when female colleagues work with others. Too often 
interchanges between a male and female colleague are viewed as a 
sexual liaison, and collabt^ration between women is seen as "plotting" 
or an indication of lesbianism. 

• ' When women offer comments or suggestions, recognize them by re- 
sponding in some way — whether to elaborate, modify, or disagree. Any 
kind of respt^nse affords more validation than no response at all. 

• Actively express disapproval of sexist humor, sexual harassment, and 
other similar behaviors. Let others know that you consider them in- 
appropriate among colleagues in both formal and informal settings. 

• 'Make a special effort to help newly hired women faculty and admin- 
istrators feel welcome. For example, offer personal support, clue them 
in to likely problems, and suggest solutions."'' 

Planning a Campus Program or Workshop 
On the Professional Climate for Women* 

1. Planning a Workshop 

One way to use this paper is to develop a series of workshops for 
various campus groups (e.g., president's cabinet, council of deans, 
depatment chairs, members of individual departments) or a single 
large workshop for the entire campus, utilizing these and/or other 
small groups for maximum discussion and interaction. Several factors 
need to be considered in determining the best design for a particular 
campus: 
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• The commitment of the chief executive officer to implementinj; 
either design is always important, but it is essential in conducting a 
total campus program. 

• If the campus is large, it may not be feasible to conduct one 
workshop including everyone. 

• Working with one group at a time may build momentum for the 
program, especially if each group has a positive experience. 

Whether or not the workshop is small or large, or held in a series of 
meetings or given in one day, the following will be of help in planning. 

ESTABLISH A POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. Creating a positive 
environment that helps people to read, hear, and understand climate 
issues is no easy task. Som- ideas that may help: 

• Assume that the institution is dedicated to having and pixxlucing 
the most competent persons it possibly can, and that part of being 
competent is being knowledgeable about the ways various groups, 
such as women, experience the campus. 

• Convey that what is "good for women" also has the potential for 
improving the campus experience for men by enhancing the com- 
munication process, building a more collegial atmosphere, and con- 
tributing to the overall learning environment. 

• Recognize that there are competing demands on ever>'one's time, 
but make the point that the project is a high priority because it 
contributes to the general welfare of the campus. 

Remember that people are always more receptive to new or some- 
what controversial ideas if they are not made to feel incompetent or 
blamed for their ignorance. This paper on climate issues provides 
both data and examples of behavior that often cause women to per- 
ceive the environment as less supportive than men do, but it does 
not lay blame. The discussion at the worbhop should follow the same 
principle. 

EVALUATE CAMPUS POLITICS. Who carties the most weight 
in making things happen? Who seems to be the most receptive to 
and supportive of women's equal status, and who is most recalcitrant? 
What communication processes are the most effective, for example, 
directives from superiors, word-of-mouth, invitations followed by phone 
calls? What resources, both personnel and financial, are available 
and how can they be utilized? What processes for implementing 
change have been most successful in the past? 

ASK WHO NEEDS TO BE INVOLVED. Sometimes gathering a 
small but committed group just to read the paper is the best way to 
begin planning for change. If the campus seems ready for a program 
or workshop on the issues presented in the paper, then a decision 
needs to be made about where and how to begin, and whom to involve. 

INVOLVE PARTICIPANTS PERSONALLY IN AS MANY OF 
THE DEVELOPMENTAL STAGES AS POSSIBLE. Ask and an- 
swer questions, visit with people about their concerns, accept where 
they curtentiv are in their thinking, and help them to take the next 
step toward understanding. 

DEVELOP THE PROGRAM. 

• Identify initial target group: senior administrators, faculty, or both. 

• Decide nature of the event: single workshop, serie.>, or campus-wide 
program. 

• Plan logistics: set appropriate time and place, select a setting con- 
ducive to good interaction, and identify the method of invitation 
that is most likely to get people to attend. 

• Design format for maximum interaction and discussion time to deal 



with the issues and their relationship to the experiences of the par- 
ticipants. (Also see section on content.) 

• Select 'Jaculty'' ftrr the event: Are there people on campus who have 
the respect of the participants and who are conversant with the issues 
described in the paper.^ Would an outside expert be a useful catalyst 
in intrixlucing the issues.^ Or, would some combination of the two 
appmaches he best? 

• Decide what you want to come out of the workshop, and how you want 
to communicate thai to participants: What kinds of knowledge should 
people gain? What kind of recommendations or plan of action should 
come from the program? Goals should be as simple and as straight- 
forward as possible, and should be both long-term and short-term. 
For example, a short-term goal would be to acquaint participants with 
the range of everyday behaviors that can create a chilly professional 
climate, and to discuss how these behaviors might be changed. A 
long-term goal might involve having the tenure and promotion com- 
mittee look at its policies and procedures in light of the issues raised 
in the paper. A plan of action should address continuing the learning 
process regarding c limate issues, carrying out studies about these issues, 
and/or implementing recommendations emanating from the work- 
shop. 

PLAN THE CONTENT. 

A. Identify core issues: 

• Access and advancement of women faculty, administrators, post- 
docs, and graduate students. How are women in each of these cat- 
egories coping with institutional bartiers and everyday encounters 
that prevent equal access and advancement; 

• Special impact of the inequities with regard to minority status, 
sexual preference, and those with physical disabilities; 

• Perceptions of women's competence. Here it is important to help 
people, men and women alike, understand that perceptions of com- 
petence are often influenced by factors other than merit and by 
traditions and customs that are not necessarily those that are best or 
most appropriate; 

• Expanding concepts of acceptable roles for women. Recognizing 
the reluctance of groups to place women in leadership roles because 
"we're not ready for a woman yet" emphasizes the continuing need 
to address this issue; 

• Negative impact of the chilly climate for women upon the entire 
institution, resulting in wasted talent, reduced productivity, less op- 
portunity for the campus to be enhanced by new ideas, lack of ap- 
propriate role models for women and men students, and so on. 

B. Include national and institutional data: National data are available 
on the numbers, remuneration and enmllment of women. These data 
should be juxtaposed to the data on your own campus and both sets 
of data should be presented in order to substantiate the nature and 
extent of the problem. 

C. Analyze structural barriers: A systematic and careful analysis of 
the various structures, policies, and practices that prevent the full 
participatior of wcmen in the academy should be included and may 
begin with some of the sharing that takes place when covering the 
core issues. 

D. Create a plan of action to eliminate these barriers. 

E. Explore new methods of learning and presentation: Most pro- 
grams, seminars, workshops, and conferences employ standaid meth- 
ods of teaching and learning. Since the material being dealt with in 
this p8 )er is both difficult and controversial, creating some new ways 
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to preseni the information may prove fruitful. Case studies, quizzes, 
imaging, skits, role-playing, use of self-assessment ttx)ls, institutional 
evaluation instruments, and other already-prepared materials may 
provide alternatives for helping people understand and respond to 
the issues raised in the paper. 

11. Workshop Outline 

The following workshop outline was tested by a group of facult> and 
administrators from Washington, D C. , area colleges and universities, 
and executives from higher education associations in the spring of 
1986. (Specific time and other logistical items are omitted from this 
outline in the interests of space, and because each campus or edu- 
cational group will wish to plan these items according to their specific 
needs.) 

WELCOME AND HOSPITALITY: Creating the right atmosphere 
for beginning the workshop sets the tone for v/hat follows. Begin with 
an opportunity for participants to meet and greet each other on an 
informal basis, with food and drink. Anything that can be done to 
facilitate conversation and increase the comfort level should be done. 
Name tags, name tents to identify persons sitting at tables, and 
someone who knows most of the persons present and can handle 
introductions will help create a good learning atmosphere. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE WORKSHOP: Planners should ex- 
plain that the purpose of the workshop is to talk as frankly and openly 
as possible about reactions, experiences, and feelings about the paper 
and other materials distributed prior to the workshop in order to assess 
the climate for professional women on campus, and to design a plan 
for improving that climate where necessary. This central purpose 
should be prominent in the information sent out encouraging people 
to attend the workshop, but it also needs to be discussed at the 
beginning of the workshop in greater detail, with particular attention 
to some of the more commonly recognized issues on campus used as 
examples. After explaining the purpose, the presenter should go over 
the schedule for the day, and end with a statement about the possible 
outcomes for the program. 

REMARKS BY THE PRESIDENT: A major part of conveying the 
importance of working on climate issues is the active participation 
and involvement of the president or highest ranking college official 
in a particular division. Following the presentation of the purpose of 
the workshop, the president should make an opening statement about 
the institution's official commitment, as well as the leader's personal 
commitment to creating a healthy and productive environment for 
professionals and graduate students on campus. This commit'r is 
one of the most critical elements for improving conditions for wotnen 
and minority men on campus. 

SESSION TO INCREASE INDIVIDUAL AWARENESS AND 
ACTIONS TO BE TAKEN: A major part of the workshop should 
concentrate on the unwitting and subtle but nevertheless invidious 
behaviors that women face on campus, and what individual people 
can do about changing their own and others' behavior. The trial 
workshop used a panel to provide a common experience for partic- 
ipants, short self-administered tests and small group discussions with 
carefully selected group leaders who were well-versed in climate issues. 

Panelists and discussion leaders should be chosen not only for their 
;xpertise but also because of the esteem in which they are held by 
heiT colleagues. When they speak it is crucial that their opinions be 
espected. If an outside person might command greater authority, 



then the initial presentation cnuld be made by such a person. The 
pre.^entation needs to include information from the paper, other re- 
sources documenting the concerns of women, and as much infor- 
mation as possible about the particular campus. Small group discus- 
stonK should follow the presentation, with facilitators chosen in advance 
and with specific questions for the group to address. 

Following this session, there should he a meal or other social occasion 
where participants can exchange informar^on and talk informally with 
colleagues about their own ideas and feelings regarding the infor- 
mation they have just received and thought about. 

SESSION ON INSTITUTIONAL STRUCTURES, POLICIES. 
AND PRACTICES AFFECTING PROFESSIONAL WOMEN 
AND GRADUATE STUDENTS: This session should begin with 
a presentation of information from an assessment of the institution 
done by the planners prior to holding the workshop (see page xx for 
a sample institutional self-assessment). The presenter again should 
be st)meone whose credibility with the participants is high. 

The content of this presentation should stress periodic evaluation of 
the institution to ensure that it is indeed fair and equitable. Anecdotes 
or empirical observations that illustrate the points made in the paper 
and are campus specific will also be helpful in aiding discussion and 
developing plans to improve inequities. In the subsequent small dis- 
cussion groups, participants should be asked to suggest a list of prior- 
ities to include in the action plan. 

SESSION ON ESTABLISHING PRIORITIES FOR INSTI- 
TUTIONAL ACTION: The last session should focus on what the 
institution needs to do next. Each small group should report its list 
of priorities, and the facilitator for this session should then help the 
total group translate these priorities into an action plan. (The action 
plan may have to be subsequently refined by a smaller group after the 
workshop, and then shared with the participants before being im- 
plemented. ) The plan should contain both short-term and long-term 
goals and include timetables for all actions. 

EVALUATION: Provide people with an opportunity to give their 
reactions to the workshop. Develop a short survey for participants 
and plan for participant discusison and/or discussion by planners after 
the workshop. 

FOLLOW-UP ON THE PLAN OF ACTION: Whether or not 
anything changes as a result of the discussions held and derisions 
made depends in large measure on institutional follow-up. Planners 
need to decide possible follow-up activities. 

Brief Institutional 
Self-Evaluation Questionnaire* 

The following questionnaire highlights some of the areas institu- 
tions will want to evaluate in order to improve the climate for women 
faculty, administrators, and graduate and professional students. It can 
also be used in conjunction with workshops to improve the profes- 
sional climate described on p. 21. Many of the recommendations 
listed in this paper might also be used for self-evaluation. A ni e 
detailed checklist, with questions geared to five separate categories 
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including social 'educational climate, is available in the Jnstitutumal 
Self-Study Gui(k on Sex Equity Far Postseamdary institutuyns, listed in 
the Resource section of this paper. 

I. Institutional Information 

Is information such as the following collected, disseminated, and 
reviewed on a regular basis? (All data should be collected by sex, 
race and ethnicity, e.g., Asian American women. Black wcimen, 
Hispanic women, American Indian women, white women ) 

• What is the number and percentage of women and men faculty by 
rank in each department and division.' What are the promotion rates 
for women and men ir each category.' 

• What is the numbe; and percentage of women and men at the 
various administrative levels.' 

• What is the number and percentage of women trustees? 

• What is the number and percentage of women and men students 
in each major and at each degree level? 

II. Structural Issues 

What structures are already in place that could support efforts to 
build a good climate for women on campus (including minoiiry women, 
older women, and disabled women)? Examples: women's commission; 
women*s studies program; women s center; research institute on women; 
Title IX officer; affirmative action office; ombudsperson; support in 
the office of the president, vice president, and pro\ost; religious 
counselors; and women*s athletics programs. 

If there is a systems office or central administration above the 
president or chancellor, how does this office or administration provide 
encouragement and support for the development of special programs 
to enhance women's opportunities? What are some recent examples 
of such support? 

What structures and policies at the governing board level allow, 
recognize, or require institutional policies and practices that foster 
women's full and equitable involvement in the institution? Do they 
exist on paper, in practice, or both? What are sorr.e examples? 

Are there policies concerning issues such as sexual harassment and 
sexist language? Are there materials describing programs and services 
for women? 

III. Other Assets 

What other assets does the campus have with respect to addressing 
equity issues for women? Have trere been any studies, workshops, or 

• onferences dealing with climate issues? What concerns and com- 
plaints are being raised? Are there specific faculty or administrative 
leaders who are visibly concerned with issues of equity and opportunity 
for women? Which other women — and men — are willing to take 
leadership roles in dealing with these challenges? Is there recognition 
of the need to work informally as well in official coalitions and 
alliances with a wide variety of campus interest groups? 

IV. Student Issues 

Are attrition rates for graduate and professional students studied 
by sex, race, and ethnicity? If they vary, how does the institution 
respond? 

Are there special efforts made (such as in recruiting, financial aid, 
part-time studies, and other programs) to accommodate older sty 
dents? Is campus child care available? 

Do programs aimed at minority students make special efforts to 
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re:ich ani^ ser\e minority women.' 

V. Faculty and Admrnistrator Issues 

How does the institution address a lack L/f women where it exists 
in specific departments and divi^iions? Is there a well-implemented 
plan? 

Does the institution, its departments and divisions, review (by sex, 
race, and ethnicity) issues such as the following where inequities 
which may occur between men and women: salaries, teaching load, 
number of advisees, committee loads, promotion rates, allocation of 
space and equipment, travel money, and released time for conferences 
and irwtitute-'? 

Are there provisions to help faculty and other staff who have 
parental responsibilities: Are there part-time tenure ladders? Is ma- 
ternity leave and child rea.ing leave available? 

VI. Curriculum Issues 

Is the institution engaged in efforts to transform the curriculum to 
include the new scholarship on women? If not, what are the effective 
structures to encourage the process? 

VII. Obstacles 

What factors serve as obstacles to women's full and equitable par- 
ticipation, such as structure, policies, infomial practices, etc.? 

VIII. Other Major Factors 

What other factors may be relevant, such as in-service training 
programs on climate issues for faculty and staff, mechanisms for airing 
concerns, and providing feedback about climate issues? 

Selected List of Resources 
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Press, 5500 Central Ave., Boulder, CO 80301. 
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the Office i»f OpporTunlt^e^ in Science, American AssVKiation ft»r the Advancement of 
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Mayo. Clanj and Nancy M. Henley, eds. Gerxder ar\dNim\VThc\ Behaxun. 1981, hardback. 
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07094, ISBN #0-387-90601-0. 

Ramalcy. Judith, ed. Ccn-ert Discnmination ar\d Wtmien in the Sciences. 1978. West view 
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Jacqueline A. Kane 

30 Limerick Dr. Albany, NY 12204 
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(Ix>mmittee on the Career Advancement of Minorities and Women 
Virginia Carter Smith, Vice President 

(Ix>uncil for the Advancement and Support of Education (CASE) 
1 1 Dupont Circle, NW, Suite 400 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 328-5930 

HERS-Mid-America 

Cynthia Secor, Director 

University of Denver 

(Colorado Women's Cx>llege Campus 

Denver, CO 80220 

(303) 871-6866 
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Hispanic Women in Higher Education 

Sylvia Castillo and Cecelia PreciadivBurciaga. Co'Chairs 

Dean of Student Affairs 

323 CXd Union 

Stanford University 

Stanford. CA 94305 

(415) 497-2733 

National Identification Prugram (ACE/NIP) 

Donna Shavliic. Director 

Oflfice of Women in Higher Education (ACE) 

American Council on Education 

1 Dupont Circle, NW. Suite 829 

Washington. DC 20036 

(202) 939-9390 

National Women's Studies Association 
Carol Combs 
University of Maryland 
College Park. MD 20742 
(301) 454-3757 

National Association for Women Deans, Administrators and Oumsclors 
Patricia Rucckel, Executive Director 
1325 18th St.. NW. Suite 210 
Washington. DC 20036 
(202) 659-9330 

Oflfice of Opportunities in Science 
Shirley Malcom, Director 

American Association for the Advancement of Science 
1333 HSt..NW. 10th floor 
Washington. DC 20005 
(202) 326-6680 

Women's Committee 

Council of Graduate Schools in the U.S. 

Joyce Lawrence 

Dean of Graduate Studies and Research 
Appalachian State University 
Boone. NC 28608 
(704) 262-2130 

Women's Studies Program 
Kate Loring. Coordinator 
Great Lakes Colleges Association 
2929 Plymouth Rd.. Suite 207 
Ann Arbor, Ml 48105 
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